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THE SHOT-IN. 
Bear with thy day’s long pain, 
Bear if it come again with morning’s sun, 
And lo! from out the days 
Will open wondrous ways 
To peace well won. 


Bear with thy wasted powers, 
Thy weary waiting hours; 
Still Life is great— 

Great by all human ties, 
Great in love’s sympathies— 
In patience wait. 


Hours wasted, did I sigh? 
Not one that passes by 
But sings with Hope 

So musical and strong, 

I listen rapt and long 


To grasp its scope! —Transcript. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We continue this week the appeal of 
Count Tolstoi to the civilized world 
against the frightful conflict now going 
on in Manchuria, an appeal which so far 
has not appeared in complete form in any 
American newspaper. We copy it entire 
from the London Times, Tolstoi well 
Says: 

The most effective and certain deliver- 
ance of men from all the calamities which 
they inflict upon themselves and from the 
most dreadful of all—war—is attainable, 
hot by any external genera] measures, but 
merely by that simple appeal to the con- 
sciousness of each separate man which, 
One thousand nine hundred years ago, was 
proposed by Jesus—that every man be- 
think himself, and ask himself, who is 
he, why he lives, and what he should and 
should not do. 


— 





If any opponents of ‘Roosevelt and 
Reciprocity” continue to be misled by the 
alse cry of ‘prosperity’? and ‘‘protec- 









tion,’’ let them read the sad statement of 
the conditions actually existing in Fall 
River, written for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
by Amy Wellington, our thoroughly trust- 
worthy correspondent, who has been mak- 
ing a personal investigation of the facts. 
Let it be understood that poverty, bun- 
ger, and semi-starvation are to-day the 
lot of hundreds of honest, industrious 
workers in the factory towns and villages 
of New England—a result of the policy of 
exclusion by a hostile Senate, which for 
seven years has thwartéd the efforts of 
the Administration to open by treaties 
new markets for our products. 





oe 





Some of the strongest and most intelli- 
gent of the young women from the mills 
in Fall River are now leaving that city and 
seeking housework in and about Boston. 
All information concerning them can be 
obtained of Miss Gertrude Barnum, 264 
Boylston Street, (Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union). Office hours, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and -Friday, from 1 to 4 
o’clock. Telephone, Back Bay524. Con- 
tributions to the transportation and relief 
fund should be sent to Miss Barnum, to 
the above address. 





The annual Demonstration for Peace, 
appointed for each 18th of May, was this 
year postponed until Oct. 8. A letter has 
been issued by Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
chairman of the Peace and Arbitration 
Committee for the National Council of 
Women, in regard to preparations for this 
demonstration. It is very much to be 
hoped that the friends of peace and arbi- 
tration will arrange for a celebration in 
every community. 





A chemical laboratory for the examina- 
tion of imported food products was opened 
in New York by the Department of Agri- 
culture this week. Five expert chemists 
will be installed. This is the first of a 
number of port laboratories to be estab- 
lished to prevent impure food, the product 
of foreign countries, entering the United 
States. Congress will be asked for appro- 
priations for such laboratories at Boston, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
and Chicago. When the Pure Food law 
first was put into operation, it was found 
that 78 per cent. of the imports of foods 
and drinks were admissible under its pro- 
visions. Many cargoes have been re- 
shipped out of the country as impure, re- 
sulting in raising the standard of imports, 
until now it is estimated that 85 per cent. 
of the imports are admissible under the 
law. The Secretary of Agriculture has 
just granted the first request of an import- 
er to destroy his cargo instead of reship- 
ping it, after it had been condemned as 
impure, the cargo being olive oil. 





-_-- 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward has again 
achieved success in her philanthropic 
work, Five years ago she established a 
branch for special instruction and care of 
crippled children in the vacation school of 
the Passmore Edwards Settlement in Lon- 
don, which was founded through her in- 
fluence. These little handicapped chil- 
dren have been nursed and taught trades 
and arts, and the tiny school is now able 
to announce that one boy, formerly a 
helpless invalid, has been apprenticed to 
a firm of gold and silver smiths; ‘‘another 
boy with spinal complaint and another 
with club feet have been apprenticed to 
an artist in photogravure; another pupil 
is a printer’s reader; one girl is serving 
in a milliner’s atelier, another is at the 
Art School and will finish her training 
eventually at the Royal School of Art 
Needlework.’’ The idea has been to train 
these physically helpless children in the 
use of their brains, that their lives may 
be happy and self-supporting in spite of 
their infirmities. The wonder remains 
that Mrs. Ward can find time to accom- 
plish so much valuable work in addition 
to the writing of novels, of which her 
latest, ‘‘The Marriage of William Ashe,’’ 
is now appearing in Harper's Magazine. 





HOMES OF THE COTTON-MILL WORKERS 
FALL RIVER, MASS., SEPT. 7, 1904. 

It is frequently stated (and by those 
who are supposed to know what they are 
talking about) that there is not much real 
suffering amongst the Fall River Textile 
workers who are now on strike to the 
number of 25,000. The mere fact that for 
seven weeks these thousands of mule spin- 





ners, weavers, carders and ‘‘doffers’’ have 
received no wages, and that before the 
strike many were working only two, three 
or four days of the week and for wages 
already reduced 10 per cent within a year, 
should prove the contrary. But a walk 
through the dismal tenement house dis- 
tricts of Fall River, where the mill-work- 
ers live and a careful inquiry into their 
home life discloses a state of cumulative 
human wretchedness which is not only a 
“strike situation,’”’ but a frightful crisis in 
the cotton-mill industry. 


These ‘*‘Noah’s Ark”’ houses were, many 


of them, once the property of mill owners, 
but have been sold by them as probably 
not a good investment; for the mill-work- 
er’s wage does not allow of his paying 
much rent. Some of the more prosperous 
of the workers ‘‘own their own homes,” 
but most of these are heavily mort- 
gaged. 

A week’s rent ($2.25) was wrung, the 
other day, from a blind woman with five 
children, while her husband, a weaver, 
was away from home looking for work. 
This woman in her youth wasa skilled 
worker at colored weaving, and is now 
blinded by what is called the ‘‘color dis- 
ease.’’ The husband, she tells me, is not 
very strong and unable to work steadily. 
He went into the mill when only ten 
years old. 

Consumption and throat troubles are 
prevalent amongst the weavers especially, 
and their little children all look anemic. 
Five minutes in the weaving-room ex. 
plains their condition. The straining 
work is done in a hothouse atmosphere, 
for the threads must be kept moist. Ten 
and a half hours a day (excepting the Sat- 
urday afternoon), these fading human be- 
ings walk back and forth from loom to 
loom (eight to a worker, and now a pros- 
pect of ten, twelve, even fourteen), in the 
hot, ill-ventilated room and deafening 
noise. 

Step into this tenement, occupied by a 
working mother and daughter. The fa- 
ther is disabled by disease, and there are 
two or three young children. The kitchen 
is bare and clean. The mother’s face is 
of a bluish pallor, her body bent and ema- 
ciated; she breathes with difficulty as she 
sweeps the floor. Both she and her 
daughter are weavers. Not seeing the 
younger children, you guess her age to be 
about 55 or 60. She tells you itis 39, and 
then points to her davciter. In a few 
years this young girl of 16 will begin to 
look old, deep wrinkles will form between 
the strained eyes, and the body will waste 
away. It is easy to pick out the young 
girls who work in these mills, on the 
streets of Fall River. This mother will 
tell you that whereas only a few years ago 
she had but six looms to tend, now she 
has eight and ten, and for less wages. 
The manufacturers claim that the new 
electric stop makes this possible; but the 
weavers say it is not so, and surely they 
who do the work ought to know. It is 
‘killing work,’ the women tell you—and 
the younger ones who still have some en- 
ergy left are leaving Fall River to do any 
kind of work offered them. Anything 
rather than tend so many looms! This 
particular family was earning before the 
12'5 per cent. reduction, the mother $8, 
the daughter from $5 to $5.50 a week, 

They are a peaceful, home-loving peo- 
ple, these tired weavers and spinners, and 
it is only in desperation that the young 
girls will leave their mothers and homes. 
In many instances it is the thought that 
they can send back a little money to help 
the family which urges them on. 

In another street, you will find a steady, 
quiet weaver with a wife, two young chil- 
dren and an aged mother to support. He 
was earning $9.26 a week tending ten 
looms when the last reduction was made 
and the strike for “‘living wages’’ began. 
He has been away in New Hampshire 
looking for work,—and meanwhile the 
wife has suffered. Seeing the children 
and the old mother hungering, she has 
buried her pride and gone to the relief 
station for food. So great was the press 
and push for bread before the door of the 
station, that the mother gave premature 
birth to a dead child—*happier dead”’—as 
these poor workers say. 

An undersized man with the unmistak- 
able pallor of the weaver is standing by a 
tenement-house gate, tenderly handling a 
sick baby. He went to work in the mills 
in England when he was only seven years 
old, his wife tells you. This father was 
earning $8.75 a week before the last re- 
duction. If he should go back to work 


now on the new scale, with wages lowered 
to about $7.66, how could he raise this 
family of four children which he loves? 





A clear-eyed young mother, with the 
sad remnants of prettiness in her emaciat- 
ed face and body, was earning $5 a week 
—when able to work. She has a baby 
two months old now and two older cbil 
dren, and ber husband for some time be- 
fore the strike had been working only 
two or three days in the week. 

Another whole family of workers is con- 
sumptive, the fatber, a mule-spinner, no 
longer able to work at all, the mother 
sickly, but managing to work in the card 
room off and on. This leaves the main 
support of the family of six to two young 
girls and a boy of fifteen. These children 
toil from balf-past six ia the morning till 
six at night, ‘‘dofting’’ and putting on 


tubes. The boy now sitting listlessly by 
the kitchen stove already begins to 
cough, 


One learns after a while, in questioning 
these workers, that pride in their earning 
capacity often makes them name the very 
highest wage they can possibly get. Asa 
matter of fact, the wage varies from week 
to week in some kinds of mill work, and, 
to be exact, one must find the average. 
One girl of sixteen, coming from a family 
of weavers, is now sick in a hospital with 
“the throat trouble.” “Sucking the shut- 
tles’’ in threading them is a fearful source 
of contagion, the young girl perhaps put- 
ting a shuttle (o her mouth directly after 
the consumptive woman. 

Two little girls come up the street, car- 
rying home loads of old boards for fuel. 
They tell you they are sixteen years old; 
it is very difficult to believe them, espe- 
cially the little creature, trying so hard to 
“keep tidy,’’ who is no bigger than the 
average child of twelve. Both work in 
the mills; one is a carder, the other a 
“ring-spinner.”’ 

Knock at this half-open door, and a fine 
working-woman greets you. She is ex- 
ceptionally strong and weil-built, but even 
she breathes with difficulty, and her throat 
is ‘‘almost always sore.’”’ She is a fancy 
weaver, and so is her husband. They are 
skilled workers, both of them, who began 
their married life hopefully, one earning 
eleven, the other ten dollars a week. But 
then came the children, and the mother 
was not able to work all the time; then, 
reduction of wages. The father’s earn- 
ings, if the last big reduction should go 
into effect, would be only about eight dol- 
lars a week. How can they feed and 
clothe properly this family of five chil- 
dren—and a sixth one coming? No won- 
der the mother breaks through her pride 
and tells you “‘God’s truth.”’ 

And so on from house to house, from 
street to street, where the mill-workers 
live. The unmarried ones, or those with- 
out children, of course get along better. 
Some are only ‘‘pinched”’ as yet; and the 
mule-spinner and his family are not so 
needy as the others. This skilled worker 
receives an average wage of $12.50 a week. 
But the worst suffering these grim, bare 
houses hold will never be told. So many 
are too proud to ask for relief; so many 
conceal their need. 

The Union, besides caring for its mem- 
bers, has established relief stations for 
non-union workers in eight wards of the 
city. Looking over the books of No. 4, 
one finds a scrupulous account of every 
dollar and basket of food distributed. 
The union man detailed to do this work 
and his helpers are most efficient, search- 
ing out the cases of real need and un- 
covering frauds. The Fall River Textile 
Council issues checks good for one dollar 
each in any of the city stores. Last week, 
in Ward Four alone, 250 of these checks 
were distributed among the non-union 
workers, besides 200 loaves of bread given 
by the city bakers and 20 bushels of vege- 
tables, the farmers’ contribution. Yet 
many families are now glad to get one 
meal a day, and that one of bread and 
potatoes, 

Grocers are ‘‘trusting’’ the mill-workers 
(27 of them have failed already), and land- 
lords are not ejecting them; the churches, 
business men, and individual citizens give 
relief, and generous support comes from 
the Unions all over the céuntry in this 
strike of 25,000 men and women for a 
“living wage.’’ It is a desperate situa- 
tion, really a fight for life,—for the means 
of life,—and the quiet courage and order- 
liness of these half-starved workers is a 
wonderful sight. As one intelligent mule- 
spinner puts it: ‘*They earn barely enough 
to keep themselves and the children alive 
until the children, as soon as they’re four- 
teen years old, go into the mills just as 
the parents are dropping off. There’s 
never much more than just enough to 
keep the family alive.” 

Amy WELLINGTON, 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss MARGARET WILSON has started 
for India, where she expects to remain 
seven years as a missionary for the United 
Presbyterian Church. She is a niece of 
the secretary of agriculture. 


Mrs. Rosarewt Rusy, wife of William 
N. Ruby, of Colorado Springs, Col., has 
been appointed justice of the peace, It is 
said that she is the first woman justice of 
the peace in the State of Colorado, 


Mrs. E.izaApetu Hunt ef Brooklyn, 
N. Y., travelled to Middletown, Conn., to 
celebrate her 104th birthday, Aug, 31st, at 
the home of herrelatives. Every vear for 
the last decade Mrs. Hunt has done this. 
She is still able to walk up three flights of 
stairs without resting, and to help with 
the daily housework. 


Mrs, FANNIE BULLARD WORKMAN and 
her husband, Dr. W. W. Workman have 
just come from Rngland to speak before 
the eighth International Geographic Con- 
gress in New York. They are to give 
the first public presentation of part of 
their recent Himalayan exploration before 
the congress, and the lectures will be fully 
illustrated with striking lantern slide 
views, 


Mrs, Juvia A. Joy, of Saco, Me., who 
has just celebrated her ninety - fourth 
birthday, is the oldest member of the 
Methodist Church in Maine, having joined 
that denomination seventy-nive years ago. 
She goes to church in all weathers, week- 
days and Sundays, knows the Bible from 
cover to cover, is opposed to Sunday news- 
papers and trains, and says that people 
should go to church on Sundays instead 
of “gallivanting round the country in 
teams and trolley cars.”’ 


Mrs. Daniet McCALL, widow of the 
Cat Island (Mississippi coast) lightkeeper, 
recently stayed for two nights and days 
alone with her husband’s corpse in the 
lonely lighthouse, laboriously operating 
the revolving mechanism by hand. Heart 
disease struck down McUall, and when his 
widow lighted up she found the lamp 
would not turn. Mrs. McCall will prob- 
ably receive her late husband’s position 
as her reward. It means $600 a year. 
And yet there are some who find heroism 
only in war! 


Dr. ALETTA H. JAcons and her hus- 
band, Hon. Mr. Jacobs, M. P., two dis- 
tinguished visitors from Amsterdam, 
Holland, have recently made a call on the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL. Dr, Aletta Jacobs is 
president of the Holland National Society 
fur Women’s Suffrage, and vice-president 
of the National Council of Women. Hon. 
Mr. Jacobs, as a member of the Holland 
Parliament, took the initiative in putting 
women upon committees, and in opening 
industrial positions to them. These emi- 
nent friends were on their way to attend 
the meeting of the Inter-parliamentary 
Peace Union to be held in connection 
with the World’s Fair at St. Louis, Sept. 
12, 13, and 14. Mr. Jacobs is a delegate 
to the Union, and Dr. Jacobs is the repre- 
sentative of De Telegraaf, a Holland daily 
newspaper. These influential friends will 
receive a hearty welcome from American 
suffragists. 


CAROLINE Boies Ey, who died re- 
cently at the residence of her daughters, 
the Misses Ely, the well-known school for 
girls in New York, was a woman of inter- 
esting personality, and her vigorous mind 
and remarkable memory made her remi- 
niscences of the last sixty years exceed- 
ingly interesting. She was seventy-nine 
years old, and remembered Jackson, Clay, 
Calhoun and Van Buren. She recently 
wrote reminiscences of Choate and Web- 
ster. When the first gun was fired on 
Fort Sumter her husband was arguing a 
case in the Court House at Madison, Wis. 
A regiment was organized by the lawyers 
there present, with Mr. Ely as captain. 
This regiment was part of the famous 
Iron Brigade that suffered severely in the 
second battle of Bull Run, and Mrs. Ely 
afterward entertained in her house in 
Washington the fourteen men of her hus- 
band’s company who came out of the 
fight unhurt. She visited the wounded in 
the Washington hospitals, and in later 
years told many stories of the soldiers 
and also of Stanton, Chase and Lincoln. 
At the outset of the Spanish-American 
war Mrs. Ely wrote an article protesting 
against it. She also wrote upon the friars’ 
lands controversy in the Philippines, and 
prior to her last illness was preparing a 
pro-Russian article relative to the present 
war, 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.| 











ALONE IN THE WORLD. 


Recently I heard an elderly lady mourn- 
fully proclaim that she was ‘‘all alone in 
the world!” “I have lost my husband,”’ 
said she, sadly, “and the young girl that 
I had to live with me, and even my little 
dog!" And the bereaved one found her 
chief comfort in spiritualism, in commu- 
nication with the dear departed. 

This is but one concrete instance of our 
unnatural confinement to a tiny group of 
people. The lady was all alone in the 
home—but the world is as full of people 
as it ever was. The home is not the 
world, and those who make it so live nar- 
rowly, enjoy selfishly, and suffer need- 
lessly. When the husband, the young 
lady, and the little dog were all alive— 
was that the world? Were these the only 
inhabitants of the planet? Were they all 
to whom she owed love and service? One 
may suffer grievously, indeed one must 
suffer grievously, in losing one’s closest 
heart companions, whether relatives by 
blood or marriage, or in that close rela- 
tionship of soul which may coéxist with 
these, or exist without them. To lose 
every relative and every friend would be 
a bitter and paralyzing grief; but it does 
not leave one alone in the world. 

I call an exclusive affection for one’s 
own family “unnatural’’ because it is not 
natural to our present stage of civiliza- 
tion—or socialization, a broader and truer 
term. Cities, to be sure, are centres of 
socialization, but that grand process also 
goes on outside them. The development 
of commerce and navigation, for instance, 
are part of socialization, but not wholly 
due to cities. As we become socialized, 
we enter into wider buman relation; we 
know more people, care for more people, 
serve more people, become useful, valua- 
ble, desirable to more people, and it is 
less and less possible to become “alone in 
the world.”’ 

A remote, isolated family, say that of a 
fox-farmer on one of our Alaskan islands, 
must necessarily depend much on each 
other; and if all the members died but 
one, that one would be alone in his home, 
alone on his island, but only a break in 
connectioun—the destruction of his line of 
boats, or other accident—could cut him 
off completely from the world. His busi- 
ness, remote and solitary as it is, depends 
on the fur market of Loudon and Paris 
—he is dving part of the work of the 
world. 

Sometimes we hear of a man who so 
idolizes wife, or sop, or daughter that 
theic loss leaves him a wreck; but such 
men are fortunately rare. If we were all 
so exclusively wrapped up in these per- 
sonal relations, the larger, later, more ex- 
clusively valuable social relations would 
suffer. 

We all dimly recognize the scale of 
values by praising the stern virtue of 
Brutus, sacrificing his sons to the law. 
Law is a form of social relation, and high- 
er than the physical one of paternity. We 
recognize it, also, in the soldier—always 
an easy type of public virtue, from the 
sublime heights of impersonal heroism— 
that would sacrifice every ‘hostage to 
fortune’ in service to country—to that 
familiar lover who explained, ‘I could 
not love thee, dear, so much, loved I not 
honor more.’’ The real spirit of that 
“honor” is not pers »nal glorification, but 
the public duty which stands always first. 

And the statement is sociologically cor- 
rect. ‘Those races, or those stages in his. 
tory where the citizens do not love bonor 
more, also love their relatives less. They 
love them all they are able; they love 
them exclusively, having nothiog else to 
love; but their love is of a lower grade. 
As in China, where there is so little of 
our larger conception of citizenship, 
where the family occupies a man’s whole 
heart and the State has little sway, yet 
where the wife is ‘‘the mean one’’—he is 
insulted if you inquire for her. When 
China wakens, grows, lets the dead past 
bury its dead, lets its heart spread to the 
limits of the whole great country and then 
to the world asa whole, then that larger 
range of exercise will enable them to love 
their wives more—much more. And their 
wives will be more worth loving, having 
themselves a wider field for honor, affec- 
tion, duty. 

It is hard to see how we can have so 
long remained blind to the order of duties 
in human life; and yet not hard when une 
learns the inertia of race habit, and the 
petrifying effect of a closed religion. All 
early religions asserted that their truth 
was the whole truth—there were to be no 
farther developments. And each one of 
them successfully held down the human 
mind for long ages. Then, when it grew 
too big and burst through, pouring out 


nto some new phase of religious percep- 
‘ 





tion, there were usually some features of 
the older thought untouched. 

Thus Christianity, with all its blaze of 
human love, has failed to wholly clear up 
the dark places of patriarchial Hebraism ; 
with its connection with still older family 
worship. 

If you look at love from a “natural’’ 
point of view, you find that everywhere in 
nature love is evolved and developed to 
meet certain ends, and only so, ceasing 
completely when its ends are reached; as 
in the passionate devotion of the animal 
mother for its yourg; which completely 
disappears when those same young are 


grownup. Naturally love is a means to 
an end, 
With us, the longer period of imma- 


turity develops a longer flow of parental 
affection, necessary for the maintenance 
of the dependent creature, and extending, 
through our social customs of private 
property and inheritance, throughout the 
entire life of the parent. Also, together 
with these customs we have developed 
many close and tender family ties, all of 
which are useful, beautiful, and good— 
like all natural developments. 

But our later centuries have brought 
forward with tremendous swiftness those 
general ties of social service which make 
our maintenance itself, as well as every 
degree of safety, progress, happiness, de- 
pend far more on these broad social rela- 
tions than on the narrower personal ones. 

The advances in public sanitation, for 
instance, save more lives than the love 
of a thousand mothers. Mothers always 
loved their children, when the wolves ate 
them, or when they died of the black 
death. They love them now, while they 
die of “the white death’’—consumption; 
but their love has not contributed largely 
to the extinction of the disease. The 
State is now undertaking this with won- 
derful promise of success. We need new 
eyes to see these relations. We need to 
see that our lives are in each other's 
bands, every day and always; and that it 
is as ‘“‘natural” for us highly civilized 
creatures to love each other in general as 
it is for a fox to love her family. 

Moreover, if we are Christians — how 
can @ Christian be ‘‘alone in the world’’? 

C. P. G. 
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ANOTHER OF PRESIDENT JORDAN'S VIEWS 

Ilere is President Jordan, of Stanford 
University, committing himself to poster. 
ity again, in a recent Harper's Weekly. 
Usually scieatific men are most careful as 
to how they express themselves in fields 
of study outside their own specialty; but 
President Jordan has never feared to 
launch out in many directions as cheer- 
fully as if he held a chair in each of a 
dozen sciences. Perhaps as President one 
learns to generalize; and, as head of a 
coéducational college, learns especially to 
generalize on sex-differentiation. At any 
rate we are told by this authority that 
“only men, broadly speaking, are capable 
of objective study. Only men can learn 
to face fact without flinching, unswayed 
by feeling or preference. The reality with 
woman is the way the fact affects her. 
Original investigation, creative art, the 
resolute facing of the world as it is, be- 
long to man’s world, not at all to that of 
the average woman.’’ 

This reminds me first of the little Cana- 
dian French physician, who once told me, 
decisively, that women could never hope 
to equal men on account of the inferiority 
of their brains. I asked him if he as a 
biologist had observed any other animal 
species where there was a difference in 
brain development in favor of the male. 
Not being as thoroughly versed in biology 
as President Jordan he was unable at the 
moment to think of any. Then I asked 
him further if he did not consider it fair, 
when he found a condition so unique 
among species, to attribute it to some 
special environment and education, rather 
than to sex-distinction. To this he made 
no satisfactory reply, but seemed to med- 
itate. 

Now will not Dr. Jordan take up the 
matter with his wider knowledge, and 
show that throughout the avimal kingdom 
there is a marked and increasing differ- 
ence in brain power and brain action, be- 
tween the sexes. That in lower forms, 
where we find little to be called brain, 
there is little difference; but that in the 
higher mammalia, in the animals of spe- 
cial intelligence, as the horse, fox, dog, or 
elephant, the males only can face fact 
without flinching—the females are purely 
subjective. 

Dr. Jordan does state in this article that 
‘women in college do as good work as 
men."’ But he asserts that “tin the uni- 
versity they do not, for this difference ex- 
ists, the rare exception only proving the 
rule, that women excel in technique, men 
in actual achievement.’’ ‘‘The rare ex- 
ceptions’’ such as Madame Curie for in- 
stance, prove something more than the 
rule, it seems to me. They are not so 
rare as they were, and that in itself proves 
something. Let us grant to begin with 
that the mass of women face life differ- 








ently from the mass of men, Then let us 
place beside that fact this one, that the 
Oriental faces life differently from the 
Latin, and the Latin from the Teuton. 
There are race differences in mind. 

Again, that the nobleman faces life dif- 
ferently from the serf. There are‘ class 
differences in mind. Again, that the sol- 
dier faces life differently from the trades- 
men. There are professional differences 
in mind. Again, that the Mohammedan 
faces life differently from the Christian. 
There are religious differences in mind. 
Again, that the citizens of our time face 
life differently—very differently—trom the 
citizens of five hundred or a thousand 
years ago. There are historical differ- 
ences in mind. All of these differences 
will be found in the female of race, class, 
time, religion, etc., as in the male—estab- 
lisbing that much identity in brain ac- 
tion. 


| 





Now if we find in lower species no dif- | 


erence in brain action between male and 
female; and if we find in the human spe- 
cies a marked identity on some lines; if 
we find also a marked distinction should 
we not seek to account for it by 
other causes than mere distinction of sex? 
To go further; do we find the alleged 
‘feminine’ brain qualities alike exhibited 
by all women of all races and times? 
Does the female Turk or Italian react un- 
der given conditions as does the English 
or American woman? 

Does the English woman of to-day ‘‘face 
life’ as did her maternal ancestor of the 
dark ages? Do we not, on the contrary, 
find that the environment of the harem 
produces one sort of ‘feminine’? mind, 
avd that of the free schvol and college 
another? 


Would not even President Jordan ad- | 


mit tbat the college-bred girl of to-day 
flinches a little less in facing a fact than 
her estimable great-grandmother? 

The truth of the matter is this, the fe- 
male of our species bas for so long been 
confined to the narrowest of environ- 
ments, to the most primitive of labors, to 
the earliest and least developed emotions, 
that a generation or two of partial educa- 
tion has not yet removed the different 
mental attitude necessarily bred by her 
condition. If men had been isolated, un- 
educated house servants from the begin- 
ning of history, they too would ftlinch 
somewhat on facing facts hitherto un- 
familiar. To establish this truth it re- 
mains but to show that in proportion as 
the woman’s environment changes does 
she change her mental attitude; and this 
is most overwhelmingly shown by the 
evidence of the last few decades. No 
more impressive and sudden development 
was ever seen in humanity than the in- 
credible uplifting of this great class of 
house-servants, into those numerous ‘‘ex- 
ceptions’? which prove, not President 
Jordan’s alleged “‘rule,’’ but that women 
are human beings, and that the brain is a 
human organ—not one of sex. C. P. G. 
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A CORRECTION. 

A correspondent writes to ask if there 
is not an error in the article ‘‘Is the Wo- 
man’s Movement Slow,”’ in our issue of 
July 30th. 

I stated there that there are by the last 
census, of authors and scientists, male, 
8,442, female, 2,616; and then further 
stated that these stand in the front rank of 
civilization, and women are two-thirds of 
them. This soundsas if the 2,616 women 
were part of the 3,442, whereas it is an 
additional number—two thirds as great as 
the other. 

There are two-thirds as many women 
scientists and authors as there are men— 


| ered?”’ 
| “Why,” said he, ‘tthe banner.’’) 





that is the point; and thanks for the cor- , 


rection, 
CHARLUTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








REAL TROUBLE. 

A girl was once pouring out ber little 
woes to a recently made acquaintance, a 
woman whose ceaseless interest and sym- 
pathy attracted scarcely more than her 
calm manner and placid face: ‘*You seem 
never to have known what trouble is,”’ 
exclaimed the girl. The other changed. 


She became excited, almost fierce. ‘You 
say that to me!”’ she cried, ‘‘Let me tell 
you what trouble is! I know. I hada 


little daughter— my only child. The sum- 
mer she was five years old we spent at the 
seashore, in a cottage. We took our 
meals at a hotel. One morning she went 
out to play with her small friends. When 
noon came she did not appear, but I never 
thought of worrying. I supposed she had 
gone on to the hotel. I went there to 
meet her. 1 did not find her. She was 
not there.’’ 

‘*Where was she?’’ asked the girl. 

**T don’t know!’’ A face white with the 
unforgettable agony of that day met her 
own. ‘I never learned. From that time 
to this—from the moment she kissed me 
good-by and ran out of the door into the 
sunshine—I never saw, I never heard of 
my child again. Every effort has been 





| tion, whether war is now necessary. 


useless to discover where she went, what 
was her fate. And that, let me tell you, 
is what trouble is! I do kaow.’’—Har- 
per's Bazar. 





COUNT TOLSTOY ON THE WAR. 


‘“‘BETHINK YOURSELVES!” 
(Translated by V. Tchertkoff and I. F.M ) 





“This is your hour, and the power of darkness.” 
—Luke xxii., 53 


CuaprTer lV. 

Ask a soldier, a private, a corporal, a 
non-commissioned officer who has aban- 
doned old parents, his wife, his children, 
why he is preparing to kill men whom he 
does not know, he will at first be aston 
ished at your question. He is a soldier, 
he has taken the oath, and it is his duty 
to falfil the orders of his commanders. If 
you teli him that war—i. e. the slaughter 
of men—does not conform to the com- 
mand, “Thou shalt not kill,” he will say, 
“And how if ours are attacked—For the 
King—For the Orthodox faitb.”’ (One of 
them said in answer to my question;— 
‘‘And bow if he attacks that which is sa. 
‘‘What do you mean?’’ I asked. 
And if 
you endeavor to explain to such a soldier 
that God’s commandment is more impur- 
tant not only than the banner, but than 
anything else inthe world, he will become 
silent, or he will get angry and report you 
to the authorities. 

Ask an officer, a general, why he goes 
to the war. He will tell you that he is a 
military man, and that the military are 
indispensable for the defence of the fa- 
therland. As to murder not conforming 
to the spirit of the Christian law, this 
does not trouble him, as either he does 
not believe in this law, or, if he does, it is 
not in the law itself but in that explana. 
tion which bas been given to this law. 
But, above all, he, like the soldier, in 
place of the personal question, what 
should he do bimself, always put the gen- 
eral question about the State, or the fa- 
therland. ‘Atthe present moment, when 
the fatherland is in danger, one should 
act, and not argue,’’ he will say. 

Ask the diplomatists who, by their 
deceits, prepare wars why they do it. 
They will tell you that the object of their 
activity is the establishment of peace be- 
tween nations, and that this object is at- 
tained, not by ideal, unrealizable theories, 
but by diplomatic action, and readiness 
for war. And, just as the military, in- 
stead of the question concerning one’s 
own action, place the general question, so 
also diplomatists will speak about the in- 
terests of Russia, about the unscrupulous- 
ness of other Powers, about the balance 
of power in Europe, but not about their 
own position and its activities. 

Ask the journalists why, by their writ- 
ings, they incite men to war, they will 
say that wars in general are necessary 
and useful, especially the present war, 
and they will confirm this opinion of 
theirs by misty patriotic phrases, and, 
just like the military and diplomatist, to 
the question why he, a journalist, a par- 
ticular individual, a living man, acts in a 
certain way, he will speak about the gen- 
eral interests of the nation, about the 
State, civilization, the whiterace. In the 
same way, all those who prepare war will 
explain their participation in that work. 
They will perhaps agree that it would be 
desirable to abolish war, but at present 
this is impossible. At present they as 
Russians and as men who occupy certain 
positions, such as heads of the nobility, 
representatives of local self-government, 
doctors, workers of the Red Cross, are 
called upon to act and not to argue. 
“There is po time to argue and to think 
of oneself,’’ they will say, ‘‘when there is 
a common work to be done;’’ the same 
will be said by the Tsar, seemingly re- 
sponsible for the whole thing. He, like 
the soldier, will be astonished at the ques- 
He 
does not even admit the idea that the war 
might yet be arrested. He will say that 
he cannot refrain from fulfilling that 
which is demanded of him, by the whole 
nation, that, although he does recognize 
that war is a great evil, and has used, and 
is ready to use, all possible means for its 
abolition—in the present case he could 
not help declaring war, and cannot help 
continuing it. It is necessary for the 
welfare and glory of Russia. 

Every one of these men to the question 
why he, so and so, Ivan, Peter, Nicholas, 
whilst recognizing as binding upon him 
the Christian law which not only forbids 
the killing of one’s neighbor but demands 
that one should love him, serve him—why 
he permits himself to participate in war— 
i. e., in violence, loot, murder—will in- 
fallibly answer the same thing—that he 
is thus acting in the name of his father- 
land, or faith, or oath, or honor, or civili- 
zation, or the future welfare of the whole 
of mankind—in general, of something 
abstract and indefinite. Moreover, these 
men are always so urgently occupied 
either by preparation for war, or by its 
organization, or discussions about it, that 








ee 
in their leisure time they can only rey 
from their labors, and have not time to 
occupy themselves with discussions about 
their life, regarding such discussions gs 
idle. 


CHAPTER V. 

Men of our Christian world and of oy; 
time are like a man who, having misseq 
the right turning, the further he goes the 
more he becomes convinced that he jg 
going the wrong way. Yet the greater 
his doubts the quicker and the more des. 
perately does be hurry on, consoling him. 
self with the thought that he will arrive 
somewhere, But the time comes when jt 
becomes quite clear that the way along 
which he is going will lead to nothing but 
a precipice, which he is already beginning 
to discern before bim. 

In such @ position stands the Christian 
humanity of ourtime. It is perfectly eyj. 
dent that, if we continue to live as we are 
now liviag, guided in our private lives, ay 
well as in the life of separate States, by 
the sole desire of welfare for ourselves 
and for our State, and will, as we do now, 
think to ensure this welfare by violence, 


then, inevitably increasing the means 
of violence of one agaiust the other 
and of State against State, we will, 


first, keep ruling ourselves more and 
more, transferring the major portion of 
our productiveness to armaments; and, 
sscondly, by killing in mutual wars the 
best physically-developed men, we must 
become more and more degenerate and 
morally depraved. 

That this will be the caseif wedo not alter 
our lives is as certain as it is mathemati- 
cally certain that two non-parallel straight 
lines must meet. But not only is this 
theoretically certain in our time; it is be 
coming certain not only to the mind, but 
also to the consciousuess, The precipice 
towards which w® approach is already 
becoming apparent to us, aud the most 
simple, non-pbilosophizing, and wnedu- 
cated men cannot but see that, by arming 
oneself more and more against each other 
and slaughtering each other in war, we, 
like spiders in a jar, can come to nothing 
else but the destruction of each other. 

A sincere, serious, rational man can no 
longer console himself by the thought 
that matters can be mended, as was for- 
merly supposed, by a universal empire 
such as that of Rome, or of Charles the 
Great, or Napoleon, or by the mediyval 
spiritual power of the Pope, or by sacred 
alliances, by the political balance of the 
European Concert, and by peaceful inter- 
national tribunals, or, as some haye 
thought, by the increase of wilitary 
strength and the newly-discovered power- 
ful weapons of destruction. 

It is impossible to organize a universal 
empire or republic, consisting of Euro- 
pean States, as different nationalities will 
never desire to unite into one Stats. To 
organize international tribunals for the 
solution of international disputes? But 
who will impose obedience to the decision 
of the tribunal upon a contending party 
who has an organized army of millions of 
men? To disarm? No one desires it or 
will begin it. To invent yet more dread- 
ful means of destruction? Balloons witb 
bombs filled with suffocating gases, shells 
which men will shower upon aach other 
from above? Whatever may be invented, 
all States will furnish themselves with 
similar weapons of destruction. And can- 
non’s flesh, as after cold weapons it sub- 
mitted to bullets, and meekly exposed it- 
self to shells, bombs, far-reaching guns, 
mitrailleuses, mines, so it will also sub- 
mit to bombs charged with suffocating 
gases scattered down upon it from bal- 
loons. 

Nothing shows more evidently than the 
speeches of M. Muravieff and Professor 
Martens about the Japanese war not con- 
tradicting The Hague Peace Conference— 
nothing shows more obviously than these 
speeches to what an extent, amongst the 
men of our time, the means for the trans- 
mission of thought—speech— is distorted, 
and how the capacity for clear, rational 
thinking is completely lost. Thought and 
speech are used for the purpose, not of 
serving as a guide for human activity, but 
of justifying any activity, however crim- 
inal it may be. The late Boer war and 
the present Japanese war, which can at 
any moment pass into an universal slaugh- 
ter, have proved this beyond a doubt. 
All anti-military discussions can as little 
contribute to the cessation of war as the 
most eloquent and persuasive considera- 
tions addressed to fighting dogs as to its 
being more advantageous to divide the 
piece of meat over which they are strug- 
gling than to mutilate each other and 
lose the piece of meat, which will be car- 
ried away by some passing dog not joit- 
ing in the fight. 

We are dashing on towards the preci- 
pice, cannot stop, and we are approaching 
its edge. 

For every rational man who reilects 
upon the position in which humanity is 
pow placed and upon that which it is i0- 
evitably approaching, it cannot but be 
obvious tiiat there is no practical issué 
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out of this position, that one cannot de- 
yise apy combination or organization 
which would save us from the destruc- 
tion towards which we are inevitably 
rushing. 

Not to mention the economical prob- 
jems which become more and more com- 
plex, those mutual relations between the 
States arming themselves against each 
other and at any moment ready to break 
out into wars clearly point to the certain 
destruction towards which all so called 
civilized humanity is being carried. 

Then what is to be done? 


CHAPTER VI. 

Two thousand years ago John the Bap- 
tist and then Jesus said to men: The 
time is fulfilled and the Kingdom of God 
is at hand, bethink yourselves and believe 
in the Gospel (Mark i., 15); and if you do 
not bethink yourselves you will all perish 
(Luke xiii., 5). 

But men did not listen to them, and the 
destruction they foretold is already near 
tohand. And we menof our time cannot 
but see it. We are already perishing, 
and, therefore, we cannot leave unheeded 
that—old-in-time, but for us new—means 
of salvation. We cannot but see that be- 
sides all the other calamities which flow 
from our bad and irrational life, military 
preparations alone and the wars inevitably 
growing from them must infallibly destroy 
us. We cannot but see that all the means 
of escape invented by men from these 
evils are found and must be found to be 
ineffectual, and that the disastrous posi- 
tion of the nations arming themselves 
against each other cannot but go on ad- 
vancing continually. And therefore the 
words of Jesus refer to us and our time 
more than to any time or to any one, 

Jesus said, ‘‘Bethink yourselves’’—i. e., 
“Let every man interrupt the work he has 
begun and ask himself: Who amI? From 
whence have I appeared, and in what con- 
sists my (destination? And having an- 
swered these questions, according to the 
answer decide whether that which thou 
doest is in conformity with thy destina- 
tion.’ And every man of our world and 
time, that is, being acquainted with the 
essence of the Christian teaching, needs 
only for a miuute to interrupt his activi- 
ty, to forget the capacity in which he is 
regarded by men, be it of emperor, sol- 
dier, minister, or journalist, and seriously 
ask himself who he is and what is his des- 
tination—in order to begin to doubt the 
utility, lawfulness, and reasonableness of 
his actions, ‘Before I am emperor, sol- 
dier, minister, or journalist,’’ must say 
to himself every man of our time and of 
the Christian world, ‘‘before any of these 
I am a@ man—i. e., an organic being sent 
by the Higher Will into a universe endless 
in time and space in order, after staying 
in it for an instant, to die—i. e., to disap- 
pear from it. And, therefore, all those 
personal, social, and even universal human 
aims | may place before myself and which 
are placed before me by men, are all in- 
significant, owing to the shortness of my 
life as well as to the boundlessness of the 
life of the universe, and should be subor- 
dinated to that higher aim for the attain- 
ment of which I am sent into the world. 
This ultimate aim, owing to my limita- 
tions, is inaccessible to me, but it does 
exist (as there must be a purpose in all 
that exists), and my business is that of 
being its tool—i. e., my destination is that 
of being a workman of God, of fulfilling 
bis work.’”’ And having understood this 
destination, every man of our world and 
time, from emperor to soldier, cannot but 
regard differently those duties which he 
has taken upon himself or other men have 
imposed upon him. 

“Before | was.crowned, recognized as 
Emperor,’ must the Emperor say to him- 
elf, ‘‘before I undertook to fulfil the du- 
ties of the head of the State, I, by the 
very fact that I live, have promised to 
fulfil that which is demanded of me by 
the Higher Will that sent me into life. 
These demands I not only know, but feel 
in my heart. They consist, as it is ex- 
pressed in the Christian law, which I 
profess, in that I should submit to the 
will of God, and fulfil that which it re- 
quires of me, that I should love my neigh- 
bor, serve him, and act toward him as I 
would wish others to act towards me. 
Am | doing this?—ruling men, prescribing 
violence, executions, and, the most dread- 
ful of all—wars. 

“Men tell me that I ought to do this. 
But God says that I ought to do some- 
thing quite different. And, therefore, 
however much I may be told that, as the 
head of the State, I must direct acts of 
violence, the levying of taxes, executions, 
and, above all, war, that is, the slaughter 
of one’s neighbor, I do not wish to and 
cannot do these things.”’ 

So must say to himself the soldier, who 
is taught that he must kill men, and the 
Minister, who deemed it his duty to pre- 
pare for war, and the journalist who in- 
cited to war, and every man, who puts to 
himself the question, Who is he, what is 
his destination in life? And the moment 


the head of the State will cease to direct 





war, the soldier to fight, the minister to 
prepare means for war, the journalist to 
incite thereto—then, without any new in- 
stitutions, adaptations, balance of power, 
tribunals, there will of itself be destroyed 
that hopeless position in which men have 
placed themselves, not only in relation to 
war, but also to all other calamities which 
they themselves inflict upon themselves. 

So that however strange this may ap- 
pear, the most effective and certain de- 
liverance of men from all the calamities 
which they inflict upon themselves and 
from the most dreadful of all—war—is at- 
tainable, not by any external general 
measures, but merely by that simple ap- 
peal to the consciousness of each separate 
man which, one thousand nine hundred 
years ago, was proposed by Jesus—that 
every man bethink himself, and ask him- 
self, who is he, why he lives, and what he 
sbould and should not do. 

(To be Continued.) 
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THe Wes or INDIAN LIFE. Nivedita. 


New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Miss Margaret E. Noble, who was in 
America a few years ago, and who won 
the esteem and admiration of those 
who heard her at the conferences in Vam- 
bridge and at the Free Religious Society, 
has lately published a very interesting 
volume upon India. 

Although Miss Noble is still attached to 
the Christian Church, she has become a 
member of a sisterhood organized in In- 
dia, where she has resided for many years, 
under the leader of the distinguished 
Swami Vivekananda—so well known as a 
speaker at the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago. 

Miss Noble, as Sister Nivedita, has be- 
come deeply interested in Indian life, and 
she has spoken of it, not as from an out- 
side and impartial observer, but from her 
inside knowledge of the people and cus- 
toms, and especially of the religion of 
India. 

She has necessarily made some compari- 
sons between Eastern life and thought 
and Western views, but she mainly en- 
deavors to give the inner meaning and 
thought of the life that still lives in the 
life of India, 

The style of writing is Eastern in its 
rich fluency of expression, and it some- 
times becomes dazzling and vague to one 
of more sober habits of thought, but we 
can read between the lines the great 
depth of experience which she reveals 
to us. 

It especially belongs to us to consider 
the subject of Woman and Marriage as 
she represents it, and in spite of all our 
previous conceptions we cannot but ac- 
cept much of beauty and significance in 
customs which are even abhorrent to our 
own feelings. We cannot at once set aside 
the testimony of so many observers to the 
great evils and wrongs of women in Ori- 
ental countries, but we may at least strive 
to understand what has led to such insti- 
tutions, and observe how the greatness of 
human nature has found so much of good, 
which yet remains in spite of these pain- 
ful facts. 

It has been a rich experience to see the 
few Eastern women who have come to us, 
especially Ramabai and Dr. Joshere, 
whom we have known familiarly in our 
own society; and we must recognize in the 
product of India fine, noble, and high- 
souled women, who can well compare 
with the results of our own experience. 
Here is a problem which Nivedita may 
help us to solve, and in helping it she may 
lead us to preserve the holy and beautiful 
womanhood of the past in connection with 
the freedom and independence of the new 
era of womanhood. 

This is a book to lead us to careful 
thought, and at the present moment, when 
Asia seems to become again the leading 
interest in humanity, we cannot afford to 
lose any light which may guide us toa 
better und-rstanding and a fuller union 
with the old fatherhood and motherhood 
of the races. ’ E. D. C. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish certainly has the 
instinct for business. She was the princi- 
pal saleswoman at a recent Newport féte 
for the benefit of the tuberculosis fund, 
and she took in nearly $700 by peddling 
fruit. Every society man who had even 
been invited to dine at any of the enter- 
tainments at Crossways, was obliged to 
buy a peach or a pear at not a cent less 
than #5. 

When it comes to pensions, women are 
in the lead. Mrs. Garfield and Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley receive $5,000 a year each. Mrs. 
Philip H. Sheridan receives $2,500, while 
the pensions of Mrs. Logan, Mrs. McClel- 
lan, and Mrs. Frank Blair are each $2,000. 
Eighteen widows of generals and admirals 
receive $1,200 a year, six $900, and 200 
have pensions of $600 each. The total re- 
ceived by 230 widows amounts to $165,000 
—equal to the amount received by 2,298 
veterans at twenty cents a day. 


No longer having the cares of a throne 
to attend to, the Dowager Czarina of Rus- 
sia—sister of Queen Alexandra—devotes 
much of her time to music. An accom- 
plished player of several instruments, it is 
one of her delights to lend a helping hand 
to struggling artists of promise who ap- 
peal to her for assistance. Had it not 
been for her kindly help, more than one 








musician known to fame would never 
have gained the ear of the British public. 
The Dowager Empress bas paved the way 
to celebrity and fortune for several musi- 
cians by giving them letters of introduc- 
tion to Queen Alexandra. 


CHUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE LAME PLOVER. 


BY ELIZABETH C. 

It was a beautiful June morning, and 
Uncle John was obliged to drive out to 
his farm, 

**Would you like to come with me, Tod- 
dy?’’ he asked, as the horse was brought 
round to the door, 

“Yes, sir!’’ Toddy answered eagerly. 
“T just guess I would.” 

The sun was bright, and the country 
road was green and sweet with delightful 
odors, and Toddy made believe in his 
mind he was a little colt he saw running 
round in the fields. Uncle Jobn was 
driving along at a smart trot, when all of 
a sudden he stopped the horse quickly 
and cried out: 

“Toddy, do you see that?” 

And there, right under the pony’s feet 
almost, were a whole family of little 
plovers. 

Toddy was so delighted that he could 
not speak for a minute. 

The tiny birds were just as quiet as 
could be, because their mother had taught 
them not to make a noise when any dan- 
ger came near them. But they were 
dreadfully frightened, for you see they 
had been’ nearly run over. 

“You may get out, Toddy, and run 
along the road for a piece,’’ said Uncle 
John, 

And then Toddy saw that the little 
plovers were not alone, but that their fa- 
ther and mother were with them, The 
minute Toddy’s feet touched the ground, 
the old birds began to make a fuss, Prob- 
ably they thought he was acruel, bad boy 
that was coming to steal their birdies. 

The mother bird ‘‘cheeped,’’ and all 
her little family followed her into the 
grass at the roadside, but the father bird 
ran along in front of Toddy, back and 
forth, and seemed to want the little boy 
to play with him. 

Uncle John smiled. 

“Try to catch him, Toddy,’’ he said. 

Toddy tried, but found it was not an 
easy thing to do. It was queer, too, for 
the plover dragged one wing along in the 
dust and seemed to be quite lame, but just 
as soon as the little boy would get near 
the bird and think he could put his hand 
on it, he would find it was a little ahead 
of him all the time. 

He followed it along the road for three 
or four minutes, Uncle John driving slow- 
ly after him, till all of a sudden, when the 
father plover thought the mother bird 
had had time to get their wee family 
through the fence into the field and to 
hide them safely in the long grass, he 
rose straight up into the air, and away he 
flew back to them before Toddy had time 
to think. 

‘*Wasn’t it too bad to fool a little boy 
like that?’ Uncle John said as he climbed 
back into the buggy. ‘You see the father 
bird was only pretending he was lame so 
you would think you could catch him, 
and then while you were chasing him, he 
knew the mother plover would be hiding 
the little ones. If you were to go back 
now you couldn’t find them anywhere.”’ 

“Oh,” said Toddy, **but 7 wouldn’t have 
hurt them. Why did they want to hide 
from me?”’ 

‘*Well, you see,’’ said Uncle John, ‘‘they 
didn’t know you had an Aunt Hannah, 
who has taught you to be kind to every 
living thing.”’ 

“That’s so,’’ said Toddy, soberly, and 
he wondered if he would ever know as 
much as Uncle John did.— Youth’s Com- 
panion, 
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HUMOROUS. 


A bookkeeper—the man to whom you 
lend one.—Philadelphia Record. 


‘‘Have you entirely recovered from your 
recent long illness?” 

‘Not yet.”’ 

‘*What is the trouble with you now?”’ 

‘*The doctor’s bill.’’— Fliegende Blatter. 


‘General,’ said the fair vegetarian, 
you should abandon the beef diet. Look 
at the deer. It eats nothing but grass and 
leaves, and yet it can outrun the hounds 
for hours,”’ 

‘*Madam, I require food that will prevent 
my running.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


The Antiquarian. Mrs. Deepdigger— 
You never said a word about our wed- 
ding anniversary last Tuesday—not a word. 


Professor Deepdigger—My dear, how can 
you expect me to take any interest in any- 
thing so ridiculously recent?— Puck. 

Phillis accidentally discovered a doll 
that her mother had concealed in a trunk 
in readiness for the little lady’s birthday. 
The following day, at dinner, she surprised 


the family by remarking: ‘‘I’m trying so 
f 





hard to forget sometbing I want to remem- 
ber that I don’t feel very hungry.”’ 


**MacIntosh boasts a good deal about his 
family, doesn’t he?”’ 

**\ es, | think be claims that the head of 
his family was the original MacIotosh that 
Noah had with him during that rainy sea- 
son,”’— Philadelphia Press. 


A Welshman who was in London when 
extensive sewering operations were in 
progress, lost his watch. He reported 
the matter to Scotland Yard, and the offi- 
cials said they would leave no stone un- 
turned to tind the missing time-keeper. 
Shortly afterward Taffy again visited the 


metropolis, and saw street after street | 


turned up. He was told, in all, thirty-six 
miles of road were in the same condi- 
tion. He rushed down to Scotland Yard, 
and exclaimed to the wondering inspector: 
*T didn’t think I was giving you all that 
trouble. If you don’t find the watch by 
Sunday, I wouldn’t break up any more 
streets.”’ 




















WE COME TO YOU (much larger than we 
are here, of course, and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 
for 10c.; 12 for 20e.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you happy? If so, address our 
master at our home ond that of the pu pies, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN 
109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, Six Lirt_e Kirs. 





THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 

ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other suurce.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Koom 8, New York. 


Bornp VoLumEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 


THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 


complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 





American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood-Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostor 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
afiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright. breezy paper. Price, 26 cents 
perannaum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President 
HaRRI0T T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


| are now located in their new building 
built expressly for them. 

, The regular course of lectures com- 
|menced Oct. 1, 1904, and continues 
eight months. 


| For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D.,, 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 


Boston, Mass. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A.M, 
Principal. 


Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opens Sept., 21, 
1904. Prepares for all colleges that admit 
women. Write for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL GOLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 














| 

| 54th Annual Session. Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in 
catalogue, 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
2ist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


———— 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
chetes, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 
Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc, z press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
; thousand dollars, and is a)l paid for. 
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iT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subacription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of thosejwho are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furni 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific ——. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon, 
, Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
| thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
| tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 








CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fitth Ave., New York City 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New ‘Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’sS SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Meliboarue, Australia. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H, CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
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| FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
| French and in painting iven on very moderate, 
| terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
be must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
ec ntinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taxen from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE WOMAN VOTE POSSIBLY DECISIVE. 


The Washington Star solemnly an- 
nounces that the managers of the Repub- 
lican national campaign have figured it 
out that Roosevelt’s election or defeat 
may be determined by women. Accord- 
ingly they are going after women’s votes. 

In Colorado, Wyo ming, Utah, and Ida- 
ho women vote for president and congress- 
men. If the Democrats make a winning 
fight in the East, Colorado may become a 
pivotal State. Many of the Parker man- 
agers think it will be easier to carry Colo- 
rado, Idaho, and Nevada than to carry 
Indiana. ‘4 

In some of these four Western States 
where woman suffrage prevails the wom- 
en cast from 40 to 50 per cent. of the vote. 

The Denver News observes that a special 
brand of literature is being prepared for 
the woman voter. ‘'The lessons of pro- 
tection are brought home to her. The 
housewife is shown how she enjoys pro. 
tection on her raspberry preserves and 
how the home market for perfumes never 
cap be invaded by the pauper-made ex. 
tracts of Europe. This is supposed to 
convert her to the principles of Republi. 
canism and protection.’’ But the News 
opines that it will take something strong- 
er than raspberry jam and perfume as the 
foundation of a tariff argument to catch 
the Western voting woman. 

The Democratic managers are using 
every effoit to bring the women of the 
four free States into live for Parker. The 
Republican managers, on the other hand, 
have secured the services of Mrs. J. E!len 
Foster, president of the Women’s Repub. 
lican Club of the United States, to stump 
these States for Roosevelt. 

Meanwhila the tifteea million disfran_ 
chised women of the other 44 States re. 
main lookers-on, without power to take 
part in the conflict. i. B. B. 
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THE WOMAN IN POLITICS. 


Ever since the settlement of the Anglo- 
Saxon race in America, individual women 
have been honorably influential in public 
affairs; so much so as materially to affect 
political events. It was a woman, Anne 
Hutchinson, who fought the first battle 
for free thought and free speech against 
the Puritan clerical oligarchy in Massa- 
chusetts. It was a woman, Mercy War- 
ren, who by her speech and pen inspired 
the men, her associates, to resist British 
aggression. It was a woman, Barbara 
Heck, who first planted Methodism on 
American soil. It was a woman, Abby 
Kelley, who by her unequalled financial 
ability and self-sacrificing enthusiasm en- 
abled William Lloyd Garrison to maintain 
the publication of ths Liberator. It was 
a woman, Harriet Beecher Stowe, whose 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin’? roused the con- 
science of the world against the institu- 
tion of African slavery. It was a woman, 
Lucretia Mott, who led the movement for 
religious progress among the Pennsylva- 
nia Quakers. It was a woman, Mary A. 
Livermore, who organized the Sanitary 
Commissionin Chicago, It wasa woman, 
Abby W. May, who organized the Com- 
mission in Boston. It was a woman, Julia 
Ward Howe,who wrote ‘The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.’’ It was a woman, Clara 
Barton, who established and administered 
for twenty years the American Red Cross. 

Especially have women been the leaders 
in that greatest and most beneficent of all 
social reforms, the Emancipation and En- 
franchisement of Woman. It was Mary 
Wolstonecraft, who published, in 1790, 
her admirable treatise on ‘The Rights of 
Woman,” which commanded public atten- 
tion and brought the subject for the first 
time into discussion. It was Lucy Stone, 
who, in 1847, in her brother’s church in 
Gardner, began the public agitation, fol- 
lowed next year by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton in the Seneca Falls Convention, 
and the year following by Ohio women in 
a Convention at Akron. Neither of these 
women knew of the other’s work. In 
each case they believed themselves the 
first to raise the standard of revolt against 
the world-wide and age-long subjugation 
of woman by man. From that day to the 
great International Woman’s Congress in 
Berlin, this beneficent reform has been 
maintained and carried on by women with 
a perseverance and single-hearted devo- 
tion never surpassed in human annals. 

Last and not least, it is a woman, Ida 
M. Tarbell, who has unveiled the fraudu- 
lent conspiracy of Rockefeller and his fel- 


low-criminals which has resulted in the 
establishment of the gigantic industrial 
monopoly of the Standard Oil Company. 

In a series of brilliant papers in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, Miss Tarbell has given 
the American public a detailed narrative 
of startling significance and permanent 
historic value. In the September num- 
ber she bas shown the continuous manipu- 
lation of the price of illuminating oil, 
which for more than twenty-five years has 
prevented and still prevents any settled 
price of oil in the United States. 

Whenever and wherever any independ- 
ent refinerattempts to market his product, 
the Standard Monopoly reduces its price 
in that locality so as to force its competi- 
tor to sell at a loss. For instance, in 
Akron, O., where an independent compa- 
ny was in operation, oil was reduced to 
53,, while in Painesville, nearer Cleveland, 
the source of supply, where there was no 
competitor, the price was 9'4. In New 
York City, when the Pure Oil Co. put in 
three tank wagons, the price was reduced 
from %'5 to 5';. In Kansas, where no 
competition exists, oil has been sold four 
cents higher than in Kentucky. Colorado 
pays 16.90 for oil, while California under 
competition pays only 14.60, though the 
rate of freight differs but one-tenth of one 
cent. During the coal famine the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. charged dealers 11 cents a gal- 
lon for oil which cost it only 5'% cents, 
taking a base advantage of a public calam- 
ity. 

The day will come when Congress will 
effectually interfere by stringent legisla- 
tion with this and other great interstate 
aggregations of monopolists, which are 
oppressing and defrauding the public. 
And when that beneficent event occurs, it 
will be to Miss Tarbel], a woman deemed 
unworthy of the franchise, that eighty 
million people will largely owe their 
emancipation from extortion. 

Since individual women have done such 
admirable public work, who can logically 
deny to the sex an equal participation in 
the franchise? Not that all women or all 
men should be voters. A reasonable de- 
gree of responsibility and intelligence 
should be required. But the absurd dis- 
crimination of sex should be forever abol- 
ished, and remembered only as a relic of 
barbarism. H. B. B. 
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MODERN JAPANESE WAR CHARM. 

The custom of the Sen Nin Riki is one 
that has risen in Japan during the present 
war. Ever since the war began, at all 
times of the day, and even night, small 
groups of women can be seen gathering in 
the streets; one or more of the women will 
havea piece of cotton cloth with 1,000 
marks or dots stamped uponit. ‘Sen’? is 
the Japanese word for 1,000. ‘‘Nin’’ is 
the word four human being—either man or 
woman, ‘Riki’ is, in the Japanese lan- 
guage, strength. In combination the 
words mean “the strength of 1,000 peo- 
ple.”’ 

Each one of these 1,000 dots or marks 
in the cloth is to indicate the place where 
a stitch or knot is to be made by a woman, 
who, while making this knot, gives her 
best thought, wish or prayer for the safe- 
ty and protection of the soldier who will 
wear this piece of cotton cloth as an ‘‘obi” 
or belt while fighting for his country. 
The prayers of 1,000 women for one man 
are believed to protect him from all dan- 
gers and togive him strength to overcome 
and conquer the enemies of his beloved 
Japan.—Frank Leslie's Weekly. 
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SMALLVILLE SUCCESS—CITY FAILURE. 

Behold a problem constantly reappear- 
ing in every quarter of the United States! 
A man in Smallville has attained thirty- 
five years, a wife, two or three children, 
and success—a Smallville success. He is, 
we will say, cashier of the Smallville 
Bank with a total income of $2,000 a year. 
This income is to be considered in connec- 
tion with the fact that, in Smallville, eggs 
sell for ten cents a dozen; the best butter 
from fifteen to twenty centsa pound; por- 
terhouse steak fifteen cents. 

The man owns his home. He is a prom. 
inent member of the church. He might 
be mayor of the city, but ‘‘business is 
business,’’ so he leaves political prefer- 
ment to the saloon element, who find it 
not incompatible with business success. 
Church circles and high society in general 
in Smallville look down on politics; in- 
deed, it is held to be an indication of real 
superiority to look down on Smallville. 
Cows run the streets; saloons are wide 
open all day Sunday; taxes are scandal- 
ously disproportionate to public improve 
ments; but—it is Smallville. What can 
one expect of a town like Smallville? 

As often as business permits, the cash- 
ier of the Smallville Bank runs down to 
the city. For the whole Middle West, 
the city is Chicago. He buys clothing for 
the family there, and tea and coffee and 
fine groceries—what can he find fit to eat 
or wear in Smallville? He goes about 
Chicago, deafeved by the roar of the life 





there, intoxicated by the motion of it; he 





rubs his bands together in the warmth of 
his satisfaction, and declares, ‘‘Ah! this 
is something like!” Then be remembers 
bitterly that he is out of it—in Smallville. 
Behold! here is the measure of bis own 
greatness! 

One day the tempter meets bim. A 
Chicago man looking for fresh brains and 
plump purses offers him an opportunity 
to get away from Smallville and go into 
business in Chicago. Now the woman en- 
ters. What shall the wife decide? For 
the man always tells his friend in Chicago 
that he must go back to Smallville and 
talk it over with his wife. What does she 
say? Ninety nine times out of a hundred 
she decides in favor of Chicago. She 
wants to be near the great shops. She 
likes style; she wants to be init. It will 
be a great opportunity for the children. 

And what does the hundredth wife de- 
cide? That she prefers a nice, airy home 
of her own, with a splendid shady yard, 
to a six-room flat in Chicago; that the 
public school of Smallville in which $20,- 
000 has been invested is good enough for 
her children, who can always run home at 
recess for a kiss and an apple until they 
are old enough to enter the State univer- 
sity on a diploma from the Smallville high 
school; that, so far as the husband is con- 
cerned, it is better to be somebody in a 
small town than nobody in a great city; 
and as for the shortcomings of Smallville, 
what’s to hinder the best people of the 
place making the town as good as they 
are? Thus one sees that this universal 
American problem, for a rational solution, 
compels only the achievement of another 
problem — how to multiply the one-hun- 
dredth wife?—Harper’s Bazar... 


edad 


PROHIBITION PARTY FOR WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 


PERUVILLE, N. Y., SEPT, 2, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I send you by this mail copies of The 
New Voice of Chicago, containing Na- 
tional Probibition platform and Ne- 
braska State platform, both containing 
planks favorable to the enfranchisement 
of women. 

The New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania State platforms, as well as those 
of many other States, declare themselves 
favorable to ‘intelligent’? suffrage, re- 
gardiess of sex. I consider the party 
whose sentiments avd principles these 
platforms express as standing for the best 
interests of the home, State, and nation, 
and it should receive recognition by suf- 
fragists. The treatment received by our 
noble women at both the Republican and 
Democratic Natioual Conventions should 
awaken earnest thought in regard to the 
support they should give them, and also 
turn the tide of sympathy toward a party 
which seems to at least recognize us and 
our work. 

I send you these, thinking that perhaps 
you were not aware that even now we had 
entered the political arena, and were be- 
ing championed by this new David who is 
marching on to a near and certain victory, 
I trust. Sincerely yours, 

Mary E. PINCKNEY. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The Public School Association is mak- 
ing preparations to speak on the adminis 
tration and work of the public schools in 
Boston during the past year, and on 
school matters in general; and as it de- 
sires to be heard by as many citizens as 
possible, it has asked each of the Boston 
women’s clubs to assist by appointing a 
meeting between Oct. 20 and Dec. 13 
(election day) to which the Public School 
Association shall send one or more speak- 
ers. The Association suggests for the 
consideration of the clubs these subjects: 
‘The Past Year of School History in Bos- 
ton,’’ **‘The Public Schvol as a Centre of 
Educational Life,’ ‘School Gardens and 
Playgrounds,”’ ‘The Best Type of School 
Committee,’ ‘The School and Good Citi- 
zenship.’”’ Club women should address 
Miss Grace W. Minos, chairman of the 
registration and membership committee, 
1lv Tremont Street, Room 33, Studio 
Building. 


The seventy-fifth birthday of Mrs. Julia 
K. Dyer, Aug. 25, was celebrated inform- 
ally at her home in Dorchester. Guests 
were coming and going all day, and there 
were many flowers and dainty gifts brought 
or sent in remembrance. Mrs. Dyer is 
president of the W»man’s Charity Club of 
Boston and the Wintergreen Club, besides 
belonging to about twenty other organiza- 
tions. The Woman’s Charity Club will 
have an “official’’ celebration of Mrs. 
Dyer’s birthday in the shape of a recep- 
tion in her honor Oct. 25. 





The Holyoke Y. W. C. Association will 
open a “noon rest’? this month. Pro- 
vision will be made for the working girls’ 
needs by establishing a lunch-room where 
cocoa, tea, coffee, and milk will be sold as 
wellas hot soup. The rest-room will be 
provided with couches so that any feeling 





overtired can enjoy a few minutes’ rest. 
The reading room will be stocked with 
papers and magazines, and the effort made 
to make the rooms as cheery and inviting 
as possible. The Association carries on 
classes in sewiog, dressmaking and do- 
mestic science. Mount Holyoke girls will 
have entire charge of the educational 
classes and of the club work, and one of 
the gympasium instructors of Mount Hol- 
yoke College, Miss Mosher, will have 
charge of the gymnasium classes of the 
Holyoke Association. 

Clubwomen of New York and New Jer- 
sey are rejoicing over the fact that at last 
the great Interstate Park is established, 
and as the result, largely, of their agita- 
tion against the destruction of the Pali- 
sades. A magnificent tract of land ex- 
tending 14 miles along the Hudson has 
been reserved, and New York and New 
Jersey have agreed to bear the expense 
together of acquiring the land needed to 
make this park one of the most beautiful 
in the country. 

The Brooklyn Public Library Associa- 
tion, started by the women’s clubs of that 
borough, has raised over $10,000 for the 
support of the libraries started by them. 
The association is now turning its atten 
tion toward founding and maintaining a 
vacation house and home for librarians. 
A beautiful plot of land, twenty miles 
from Brooklyn, was offered by Mrs. Charles 
H, Graigie, president of the association, 
on the ocean side of Long Island, on 
which to build the house, avd a stock 
company has been formed, and funds are 
being raised for the building aud main- 
tenance of the home. 





‘Now that international movements are 
on the increase, foreign languages will be- 
come a necessary part of the successful 
woman’s equipment,” says a writer in the 
N. Y. Tribune. ‘At Berlin, for instance, 
it was an eye-opener to many very able 
women to see the effect produced by a 
colored woman, Mrs. Terrell, daughter 
ofasljave mother. Her fine delivery of 
addresses in both French and German 
made her one of the prominent figures of 
the convention, whi'e women accustomed 
to being treated as very much her supe- 
riors were thrown into the background 
by their ignorance of languages. Hardly 
any other delegate from America, except 
Mrs. Sewall, could speak both French and 
German, American women were very 
fortunate in having, in Mrs. Sewall, a 
president who could preside in three lan- 
guages. Had almost any other American 
woman concerned in the movement been 
in her place, American women would 
have been placed wofully at disadvantage. 
Good dressing, tact, amiability, executive 
ability, good speaking, parliamentary law, 
power to make a speech in several foreign 
languages—it’s going to take a pretty 
abie, all-around woman to hold the reins 
of government in the great women’s or- 
ganizations of the future.’’ 

With the September number the Club 
Woman begins a new volume. A year 
has elapsed since its removal from Boston 
to New York, and its form changed under 
@ new management. It is now the organ 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the National Congress of Mothers, 
and the United States Daughters of 1812, 
The Texas correspondent for the U.S. D. 
writes to the Club Woman: 


The new naval clubhouse at Vallejo, 
Cal., 1s one of tLe most imposing in Val- 
lejo. It is near the water, is four stories 
high, is mostly if not altogether the work 
of one of our charter trustees, Miss Bow- 
man A. McCalla, and represents as a nu- 
cleus the prize money won by Rear-Ad- 
miral Bowman A. McCalla during the 
Spanish-American War. President Roose- 
velt laid the corner stone on May 14, 1903, 
and it was dedicated in June, 1904. It 
has cost about %62,000, has a theatre 
which will seat about five hundred per- 
sons, has baths, billiard rooms, shooting 
galleries, swimming pools, bowling alleys, 
and all the various amusements which 
will interest men of the navy, and one of 
the larger rooms of this building that our 
Texas State Society will furnish. With 
sleeping rooms and restaurant at nominal 
cost, this work of Miss McCalla’s appeals 
to all good people everywhere, particular- 
ly when this goodness is also patriotic. 

F. M. A. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 


Miss Lottie C. Worley, of Hemingford, 
Neb., has been elected to the chair of 
History at Bellevue College. Miss Worley 
is a graduate of the Nebraska State Uni- 
versity. 





In Chicago, more than one hundred 


women who are college graduates are 
working for that municipality, evincing 
that there is demand for trained women 
college workers. Some of these work in 
the fine of household economics, sanita- 
tion and domestic science. One hundred 
and eighteen women are employed in the 
health department, the board of educa- 
tion, the police department, the board of 
local improvements, the city library, the 
house of correction, the civil service com- 








a 
mission, the department of supplies, the 
office of corporation counsel, the bureay 
of engineering, the office of the controller 
the track elevation department, and the 
bureau of sewers. 


The Republican, Springfield, Mass,, re. 
marks: 


While a persistent effort is being made 
by certain persons in this country to ey. 
cite prejudice against coéducation of the 
sexes, either in colleges or in the lower 
schools, this system seems to be estab. 
lishing itself firmly in Finland. An artj. 
cle by Miss Hanna Andersin, who ig g 
prominent teacher in Helsingfors, gives an 
account of the workings of coéducation jp 
the secondary schools of that country 
and the writer says that the people are so 
well satisfied with the experience of 9) 
years that they would not be willing to 
change. The prejudice originally felt hag 
entirely disappeared, and it is felt that 
association in school has an excellent ¢f. 
fect on both sexes. As in this country 
the coéducational system had its origin in 
the sparsity of the population and the 
lack of means to support separate schiools 
but even in the cities, where this condi. 
tion no longer exists, there is no dispogi- 
tion to change. 


Miss Roberta Du Bose, who graduated 
from Vanderbilt University this year with 
the degree of B.S, bas received the 
Founder’s medal, The prize is given for 
the highest average in scholarship reached 
by any member of the senior class. The 
achievement is all the more notable, as 
Miss Du Bose has been taking a double 
course, completing two years’ work ip 
one. 


Miss Dixie Lee Bryant of the Kentucky 
Normal College has received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from a Bavarian 
university. She is the first woman to be 
so distinguished. 





The Boston Herald tells of a four-year. 
old lassie whose place in a dormitory at 
Smith College has already been engaged 
for her. ‘*This does not mean,”’’ says the 
Herald, “that the young lady is unusually 
precocious, but that at the time when she 
has reached the proper stage in her edu- 
cation to make her eligible for college she 
may have the special accommodations her 
mother desires for her. The mother was 
a Smith College girl, and she wishes her 
daughter to follow in her footsteps, even 
in the matter of dormitories, and to make 
sure of itshe has put the child’s name 
down at this early date.”’ 
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FOR PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 








The Demonstration for Peace, set as an 
annual festival to be celebrated on each 
recurring May 18, was last spring post- 
poned. This Demonstration will take 
place Oct. 3, 1904. A letter to the presi- 
dents of National organizations afliliated 
with the National Council and to local 
Councils, and to members of the Commit- 
tee, will, we hope, result in the following 
preparations: 

1. Clergymen througbout the country 
will be asked to devote one service on 
Sunday, Oct. 2, to some phase of the sub- 
ject of Peace and Arbitration. Because 
the 13th International Congress of Peace 
is to open in Boston on Monday, Oct. 3, 
the pastors of the leading churches of 
that city have already arranged to devote 
their morning service to Peace. This 
should aid in securing the attention of 
clergymen throughout the country to the 
subject. ; 

2. The aid of the press is again invoked. 
It is hoped that local press committees 
will be organized in huudreds of commu- 
nities, and that these committees wil! put 
themselves into such relation with the 
local press that the public may be pre- 
pared for the special service Oct. 2, ani 
for the Demonstration Oct. 8. 

3. As the 18th International Peace Con- 
gress will occupy the first week in (cto- 
ber, it seems wise to avail ourselves of the 
impetus given by it, and to convene the 
Demonstration on Saturday, Oct. 8. The 
hour for the meeting is not specified, since 
every committee, in making its arrange- 
ments, should be free to consult loca! con- 
ditions. All members of this committee 
and sub-committees charged with the ar- 
rangement of programs are asked to see 
that speakers and participants are choseD 
in about equal numbers from both politi 
cal parties and from various religious 
faiths, since the movement must be iD 
form and spirit entirely non-partisan and 
non-sectarian. 

4. Resolutions of sympathy with wom- 
en in other countries will be submitted, 
and in order to test the feeling of the 
country and to ascertain to what degreé 
the attitude of the International Council 
in Berlin is supported by public favor, 
votes of support will be asked for the four 
propositions unanimously voted at Berlid, 
as follows: 

(a) The Council to continue its popular 
education by preparing a bibliography ‘8 
the three cflicial languages of the Interna- 
tional Council, English, French, and Ger- 
man, which shall include the best brief 
presentations and appeals. These it will 
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distribute widely in all countries belong- 
ing to the Council. 

(b) The Council asks each affiliated Na- 
tional Council to organize a committee of 
jpvestigation to make a careful inspection 
of the histories now being taught in the 
common schools of their respective lands. 
It is believed that in many respects these 
pistories are calculated to fill the minds 
of students with vanity, arrogance, and 
prejudice. The object of such inspection 
js to secure books which will instill no- 
pler ideas of patriotism, will reduce mili- 
tary achievement to its proper place, and 
will give to the achievements of science, 
art, and industry their rightful recogni- 
tion. 

(c) The Peace Tri-color of royal purple, 
white, and golden yellow, which was 
adopted by the Council as its emblem, 
shall be used at all meetings in connec- 
tion with this Demonstration, 

It is hoped that the distinguished work- 
ers for peace from foreign countries who 
come over to the 13th International Con. 
gress will remain, and that their services 
will be secured in many places for inde- 
pendent peace meetings. For information 
and literature concerning the Congress, 
and concerning foreign delegates who are 
to attend it, application may be made to 
Mr. Benjamin F, Trueblood, secretary of 
the Committee of Organization, 31 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Bespeaking the earnest help of all, hop- 
ing that the Demonstration held coinci- 
dent with the close of the Boston Con- 
gress will surpass all preceding Demon- 
strations, and thanking all co-workers in 
advance for the aid which they will lend, 
[subscribe myself, 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL. 
Chairman Peaceand Arbitration, National 
Council of Women. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 5, 1904. 





WOMAN AS A VOTER. 


When I asked Mrs, Finis P. Ernst of 
Denver, if she wasn’t a politician, she 
looked at me a trifle indignantly and 
said: 

“No, I'm not, I’m a _ home-maker. 
Why, I’ve raised nine children, and how 
could I find any time for politics when I 
was doing that?’? When one considers 
the amount of detail that is incident to 
the proper handling of even a single baby, 
the truth of Mrs. Ernst’s rather indignant 
remark is very apparent. But Mrs, Ernst 
is the president of a political club and I 
knew it, so I observed with a very apolo- 
getic air: ‘“*You’re the president of a 
political organization, though, aren’t you, 
Mrs. Ernst?’’ ° 

“Ye-es,”? she said, hesitating a little. 
“If women are entitled to suffrage in Col- 
orado, they should be interested enough 
to vote. Why, do you know’’—Mrs, Ernst 
was beginning to get interested herself— 
“that fifty per cent. of the total vote was 
cast by women? Our organization differs 
inno way from any other political club. 
We have city committees, ward organiza. 
tions, and precinct committees, and we 
have accomplished a great deal of good 
forwomen and children in the ten years 
that we have had the right to havea voice 
in State affairs. The club of which I am 
president has 3,000 members in Denver 
alone, and the members vote and see that 
others vote when any vital question is in- 
volved,”’ 

“Why don’t you elect a woman gov- 
érnor, then?’’ I asked Mrs. Ernst, out of 
pure curiosity. 

“Why,’’ she said with apparent surprise, 
“we haven’t ever thought of tbat, really 
we haven’t. We’re all too busy with our 
home affairs to give up the time. Now 
[ really believe that a woman’s first 
duty is to be a homemaker, and I be- 
lieve that she can do more good by 
Taisiug a small family as I have than 
in any other way. But the women of 
Colorado bave accomplished real good 
since the right of suffrage was given them, 
and don’t care for office except in a few 
instances where abuses needed correction. 
Ihave never let politics interfere with 
tither my home or my social duties, and 
bome always comes first; but when I do 
interest myself in politics, I do so ina 
Matter of fact, business way, and ask no 
favors that are based upon the fact that 
we are women instead of men.’’—From 
“The Ladies of the World's Fair,” in Na- 
tional Magazine for September. 
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GROWING NATIONAL EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Wonen are the economists of the world. 
Their lives are largely spent in regulating 
domestic expenditure. Therefore woman 
Suffrage is needed to check the growing 
*Xtravagance of national expenditure, 
Which is fast reducing the great body of 
Cur people into mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the great capitalists 
4nd corporations. The last Congress ap- 
Propriated and spent more than one 
thousand million dollars, half of it worse 


than wasted on foolish and needless mili-| and affirmed that representative govern- 





tary outlays. All this is paid by the 
labor of the country in taxes on what 
they eat, drink, and wear. It is a tax 


of twelve and a half dollars on every 


man, woman and child in the United 
States. 

“Our national expenditures have ad- 
vanced almost four times as fast as bas 
our population in the last decade. In the 
ten years that ended on July 1 last our 
population increased by something over 
11,000,000, a gain of a little less than 17 
per cent. In that same period our na- 
tional expenditures increased by very 
nearly 64 per cent., and that, too, with 
two of theitems of expenditure—Indians 
and pensions—remaining practically the 
same, while there was a decrease of about 
a fifth in the cost of carrying the public 
debt. Our civil and miscellanevus ex- 
penses have more than doubled. Even if 
the Panama canal expenses and the loan 
to the St. Louis exposition are left out of 
last year’s figures, there is still a gain of 
41 per cent. over the expenses under this 
heading ten years ago. In this decade the 
war department expenses have increased 
by over 122 per cent., while our naval ex- 
penditure increased over 255 per cent. Is 
that “a gradual enlargement in national ex- 
penditure,”’ ora headlong rush into extrav- 
gance under leadership that knows no 
such words as economy or retrenchment? 
To justify such expenditures we should 
now havea population of 125,000,000 in- 
stead of 82,000,000. Since the last Demo- 
cratic administration, which covered the 
greater period of the fiscal year 1897, 
there has been an increase of almost 60 
per cent. in our national expenditures, 
while our rapidly growing population has 
only increased about 12 per cent. There- 
fore, since Cleveland’s last year, our ex- 
penses have advanced almost five times as 
fast in proportion as our population, 
Even our foreign trade, great as it has 
been, cannot keep step with our national 
extravagance. Since the fiscal year 1897 
our exports increased by 38 per cent., or 
21 per cent. less than the increase in ex 
penditures, while our imports increased 
by 29 per cent., not within 30 per cent. of 
the growth in our expenses. 

‘Is is much easier to increase than to 
decrease either national or individual ex- 
penses. But it is possible to check ex- 
travagance, and there never was a time in 
the history of our country when such a 
check was more necessary than it is to- 
day. Far from realizing this, our con- 
gressmen absolutely ignore the need of 
reducing expenditures, and one of their 
recognized organs openly states that it 
will welcome a still further increase in 
national appropriations, even to the two 
billion-dollar mark.’’— Boston Herald. 
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MAY WOMEN VOTE IN CHURCH? 





The Representative Church Council of 
the Church of England met for the first 
time last year. It is made up of six con- 
stituent bodies, each of which give con- 
sent to the organization of the central 
body. The two Convocations of Canter- 
bury and York, under their Archbishops, 
are each composed of three Houses, the 
Bishops, the Clergy, and the elected mem- 
bers of the House of Laymen—six in all, 
They meet under the united presidency 
of the two Archbishops, and vote as a 
whole, or by Houses, when this is called 
for. Such an organization is necessary to 
provide a central authority in the Church; 
and it will bave a larger authority when 
the Church of England is disestablished, 
which may happen. 

Not long ago the Representative Church 
Council acted on the License Bill before 
Parliament, when the bishops condemned 
the bill, in the interest of temperance, and 
the clergy and Jaymen approved it, in the 
interest of the brewers. Now it has dis- 
cussed women’s right of suffrage in 
church meetings. 

The organization of this Church Coun- 
cil is not yet settled. It has taken over 
much of the methods of the two Convoca- 
tions of Canterbury and York. Under 
the prevailing custom women had a cer- 
tain restricted right to vote for the lay 
members, but this was inadvertently re- 
moved in the new organization. A mo- 
tion was made: 

“That it is desirable that the initial 
franchise of lay electors should be extend- 
ed so as not wholly to exclude women, 
and that the presidents be requested to 
appoint a committee to consider and re- 
port to the Council at their next sitting 
how this extension should be carried 
out.”” 

It was not a question of the election of 
women as lay delegates; but only that 
they should have the initial franchise in 
the selection of lay delegates. It gave 
rise to a long discussion; and amendments 
were offered with the purpose of delay. 
The chief opponent was Lord Hugh Ce- 
cil, fifth son of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
who allowed no rights in the Church 
either to men or women, inasmuch as the 
Church is a theocracy, but only vocations; 








ment was not a part of woman’s vocation. 
In the New Testament, he said, womén 
never took part in Church government, 
not even the Mother of our Lord, al- 
though she lived for years in the Apostle 
John’s house. Women, he argued, might 
administer, but not deliberate, and Paul 
excluded them from deliberative func- 
tions. 

But Lord Hugh’s argument did not 
carry conviction. Sir Lewis Dibdin, ord 
of Arches, said he had lately heard that 
distinction about women's incapacity used 
in the House of Lords, and at the end of 
the debate one of the older lords demon- 
strated bis masculine capacity for legisla- 
tion by inadvertently voting in the wrong 
lobby. As to fitness of women to choose 
delegates, the women io a parish geueral- 
ly know better than the men who are the 
most competent men for office. 

As to the biblical argument against 
women, the Bishop of Salisbury reminded 
Sir Hugh Cecil that the social condition 
of women has changed since Paul's time. 
Then no widow and no single woman had 
control of her property. Paul was speak- 
ing only of married women of his time. 
Besides, women did hold office in the 
Apostolic Church as deaconesses. Some 
had the prophetic giftand must have 
used it. 

The Dean of Ripan went further. He 
said that Paul recognized women as speak- 
ing and praying in church, but required 
them to do it with their heads modestly 
covered, As to their using the franchise 
then, we are told in the first chapter of 
Acts of a meeting, when 120 believers 
were with the Disciples, some of them 
evidently women, and they all proceeded 
to the most solemn act of the election of 
an Apostle tu take the place of Judas. 

The argument evidently favored the 
women. A majority of each of the 
Houses, bishops, clergy, and laymen, fa- 
vored the extending of the franchise to 
certain classes of women, to be decided 
later. The total vote was 153 to 58. 

The Outlook observes that ‘tin American 
churches women generally have the right 
of suffrage, but not everywhere is the 
right of public speech allowed. Paul’s 
words are misapplied in many sections so 
as to forbid women to take any public 
part in service, except in singing; and the 
reason for this inconsistency is not clear. 
An extreme example of stupid ignorance 
lately attracted attention, where a rector 
forbade women to come to his church 
without hats, on the ground that Paul 
said they must bave their heads covered. 
But what Paul wanted covered was their 
faces; what the rector wanted covered 
was Only their top hair.’’ 


> 





IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS. E. 0. 

The members of the California Woman 
Suffrage Association are saddened once 
more by the loss, by death, of another of 
its members, Mrs. E. O. Smith, of San 
José, a woman who has stood with us for 
many years as one of our truest, most 
active and useful members. We see her 
footprints all along the road which we 
have trod, and have had her comradeship 
in all the stages of the campaign for wo- 
man suffrage in California. Beautiful, 
and of most gracious presence, more than 
usually endowed intellectually, above all 
staunch in principle, her loss is one we 
can ill afford. 

In 1891, Mrs. Smith sent an appeal to 
our Legislature to pass a bill which had 
been presented to them to enfranchise 
women by statute. She was a graceful 
speaker, and made an appropriate address 
at the Woman’s Congress in 1895. Sbe 
was with us at the different political con- 
ventions in 1896, when each party was 
asked to put a plank endorsing woman 
suffrage in its platform, and she bore her 
full part in the memorable campaign 
that followed. 

We do not speak by any means of all 
the work Mrs. Smith did for woman suf- 
frage, but only call attention to the time 
given, the physical and mental exertion 
made, and the sacrifice of other ends she 
wished to accomplish, and which would 
have given her great pleasure. All this 
suffrage work was done from sentiments 
of patriotism, of the love of humanity, 
seeking the greatest good of the greatest 
number of her fellow-citizens. Did she 
deserve then—do we now deserve an equa 
opportunity to do the best we can for our- 
selves and for our country? B.C. 8. 


SMITH, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Universa) Peace Union opened in the Hall 
of Congress, St. Louis Exposition, Sept. 9. 
To-morrow will be observed as Peace Sun- 
day by the Union. The Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union and National 
Council of Women and other affiliated 
societies are expected to attend and take 
part. The call for this meeting says: 
“The gains of the last twelve months, the 





many important treaties of arbitration 
that bave taken place, the evident desire 
manifested for peace, and the lessons be- 
ing taught in the present disastrous, sui- 
cidal, and unnecessary Russo-Japanese 
conflict all conspire to make the pres- 
ent a most appropriate time for renewed 
and persistent efforts for peace, and espe- 
cially for the abolition of the causes of 
war and the more faithful development of 
the conditions that will insure peace.”’ 


Mme. Nelidoff, wife of the Russian Am- 
bassador to France, is at Tuulon, superin- 
tending the equipment of the hospital 
ship Orel. Owing to the amount of the 
French subscriptions, the Orel has been 
fitted out sumptuously. She sails on Sept. 
12 for an unknown destination, and will 
fly the Red Cross flag, which is expected 
to give her immunity from seizure by the 
Japanese. 
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TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 
For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail **The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll—A Military Genius,’’ two vol- 
umes, 
For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST, 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvementof the paper, and the pro. 
motion of the principles which it advocates- 











World’s Fair Visitors 


May engage pleasant, airy rooms 
in private family, desirable resi- 
dence portion of St. Louis; gas, 
bath, etc. Breakfast served if de- 
sired. Through car at end of 
block for Main Entrance to Fair 
Grounds; time only 10 minutes, 
Reasonable terms. For particu- 
lars, address 
INA LIGHT TAYLOR, 
(Former Secretary lowa E. 8. A.) 
Care 1406 Mo. Trust Building, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 





WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Tetephone 435 4 Tremont. 





FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 


Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 











Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. tol P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 














The Woman’s Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, BosTron, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 


; _{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
EDITORS: | ALICE STUNE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT ( FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 


Eprrors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION. 
First year on trial to new subscribers $1.50 
Three months on trial . - - 25 
Six Months - : 1.25 
Per Annum - - 2.50 
Single copies - ° . 05 


8 mple copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on a »plication. 


Tha best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”—« lara Barton, 

“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bat 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. 
JAvermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information + wo, what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It is 
ths oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
en +e, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
ble mished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a clubjof 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS, 


The “National Column” in the WomAn’s JOUR 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can W: man Suffrage Association. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


& Park St., Room 7, Boston ,Mass. 










50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRave Marks 
DesIGNS 

CopyriGcHTs &c. 

Anvone sending a sketch and description may 


quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions atrictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 


special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
eulation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year: four months, $l. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3618ra0way. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington. D. C. 






















in Ladies’ 
and Belts. : i 


WE are ready to show our new Fashions 


Gloves, 


Miss M. F. FISK, 144 Tremont St. 






Veils, Neckwear 


. . . . 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
ON THE MAINE COAST. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 





Over my head the birches wave, 
Under my feet bunch berries blow, 

Opening rifts give bloom of the sea, 
I can hear its fitful flow. 


Gulls with their young are at my feet, 
White as the foam they stretch their wings, 
And over the singing pines they flash, 
And rocks where the lichen clings. 


Ferns sweet with incense hush the feet, 
White are the stems of staunch old trees, 
The spice of hemlocks fills the air, 
And the salt of the stinging breeze. 


Over the mountains havg the mists, 
Blue as the heavens above their crests, 

Blue-bells cling in the rifted rocks, 
Where hang the deserted nests. 


Over the rocks the roses climb, 
Pink as the shells that crowd the shore, 
Fair, more fair are the sea’s foam-fiowers, 
To be yearned for evermore. 





FROM FAR AND LONELY BIVOUACS OF THE 
NIGHT. 





From far and lonely bivouacs of the night 
There fell the challenge that the crickets 
cry; 

And now the expectant maples stir and sigh, 
Green hills assemble, and behold! the light 
Spreads out asheaf of arrows keen and bright, 
And flings his banners to the gladdening sky; 
White conqueror is he: before him fly 
Grim myrmidons of darkness and affright 





White conqueror is he: his arrows stirred, 

Yet did not wound, the heart of yonder rose ; 

They wove enchantment round the mocking- 

bird 
Till all the air grew vibrant as a lyre; 
They touched a soul that slept, and lo! it 
lows 

With love, with duty, and divin@Mlesire! 

—Lippincott’s Magazine. 





THE OPEN DOOR. 





BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 





O listen for her step when the fire burns hol- 
low, 
When the low flame whispers and the 
white ash sinks, 
When all about the chamber shadows troop 
and follow 
As drowsier yet the hearth’s red watchlight 
blinks. 


While bare black night through empty case- 
ments staring 
Waits to storm the wainscot till the fire 
lies dead, 
Fast along the snow-bound waste little feet 


are laring— 
Hush—and listen—listen— but never turn 


your head. 


Leave the door upon the latch—she could 
never reach it — 

You would never bear her crying, crying 
there till break of day, 

Out on the cold moor, mid the snows that 
bleach it, 

Weeping as once in the long years past 

away. 


Lean deeper in the settle-corner lest she find 
you- 
Find and grow fearsome, too afraid to stay: 
Do you hear the hinge of the oaken press be- 
hind you? 
There all her toys were kept, there she used 
to play. 
Do you hear the light, light foot, the faint 
sweet laughter? 
Happy stir and murmur of a child that 
plays; 
Slowly the darkness creeps up from floor to 
rafter, 
Slowly the falling snow covers all the ways. 


Falls as it fell once on a tide past over. 
Golden the hearth glowed then, bright the 
windows shone; 
And still, still she comes through the sullen 


drifts above her : 
Home to the cold hearth tho’ all the lights 


are gone. 


Far or near no one knew—none would now 
remember— 
Where she wandered no one knew, none 
will ever know; 
Somewhere, Spring must give her flowers, 
somewhere white December 
Call her from the moorland to her play- 
things through the snow. 
-~-Scribner's Magazine. 


The Wooing of a Serious Man. 

The story I am about to tell is true in 
the main facts of it. One day, in looking 
over some portraits of departed worthies, 
I lingered over that of an old Highland 
minister, who may be written of as Mr. 
Duncan M’Coll; and as I studied the 
grave, careworn face, furrowed by many 
wrinkles, the story of his life was told to 
me by one who knew it. 

I was struck by a certain incongruity 
between the romantic nature of the tale 
and the oft-repeated assertion that the 
character of its hero was singularly and 
notably ‘‘serious.’’ Perhaps one is apt to 
forget that the flowers of romance grow 
not always in smooth gardens, but some- 
times—like rare plants—in rocky ground, 
and ata high altitude. As the story con- 








cerns one of the Gaelic people, and was 
told to me in the Gaelic way, I have not 
attempted to strip it of the Gaelic flavor. 

Mr. Duncan M’Coll -was from his boy- 
hood of a notably serious disposition. 
When others were at play, he would be 
at work, There was in him neither fool- 
ishness nor idleness, and when it began 
to be said in his native place that he haf 
set his heart on the ministry, the people 
of Rhu Rannoch agreed that he had been 
like no less than that from his young 
childhood. His mother, Elspet M’Coll, 
was a widow; but, as she had another 
son, there was no reason why Duncan 
should not go to college, provided he was 
able to support himself there, which, in- 
deed, he was not backward to attempt. 
The minister who was then in Rhu Ran- 
noch gave him great encouragement, and 
told his mother that, if he were not great- 
ly mistaken, her son would come to be a 
namely man. 

Now, of serious and namely men there 
was at the time great need, for the Church 
was distracted by enemies without and 
within, and there were few in her that 
kept the lamp of truth burning—most be- 
ing sunk in a dreary Moderatism, over- 
come by the love of ease and the sunshine 
of prosperity. 

There was no likelihood that Mr. M’Coll 
should ever be of this party. When the 
Tight time came he left Rhu Rannoch for 
ollege, setting out one good, dry autumn 
morning, his clothes tied in a bundle on 
his back, and his brother Rory keeping 
company with him for the first few miles 
of the way. He was tall and powerful, 
even at that time, and on the first day 
made such good speed that before dusk 
he had put near seventy miles between 
himself and his native place, and he slept 
that night in the hollow of a hill above 
Glenmoira, with no more for a pillow than 
the bundle he took from his back. 

At college M’Coll showed himself as 
powerful in mind as in body, so that he 
soon made himself a reputation. He was 
the most serious student of his time, giv- 
ing himself to no such follies or distrac- 
tions as did the other youths, and when 
he won honors in the different classes he 
took them very modestly, seeming to set 
no undue store by them, and never so 
much as mentioviog them in Rhu Ran- 
noch. During the summer he was in the 
habit of working at the fishing witb his 
brother Rory, and each winter he returned 
again to college, and every year he seemed 
to grow wiser and more thoughtful, and 
there was always something about him 
that seemed to set him apart from others, 
as one who had a high calling. 

As he grew more able in mind, so he 
seemed each year to becofe more power- 
ful in body, until there was not a man in 
all Rhu Rannoch to equal bim for strength, 
or one who had so remarkable an appear- 
ance. He was greatly thought of in the 
place, yet such was his disposition that 
when the young lassies smiled kindly 
upon him, he did not so much as ob- 
serve it, his mind being continually set 
on more important matters. 

Time went on until Mr. M’Coll had 
been eight years at his studies, and just 
as his course in divinity was about to 
come to an end, M’Kenzie of Aranmore 
came one day to the principal of the col- 
lege and asked whether he knew of any 
one among the students who would make 
a likely tutor for his two young sons. 

‘*Have you,” said he, ‘ta man who has 
some weight and authority as well as 
learning? I should wish a sound ortho- 
dox sensible man, and, above all things, 
a serious man, for I abhor the lightness 
and frivolity of the present-day youth, 
and I could. wish there was less of it in 
my own family.’’ 

The aged principal considered for a few 
moments. 

“The man you want,”’ said he, then, ‘‘is 
Duncan M’Coll. I will send for him, that 
you may see him for yourself, and if you 
get him for your tutor you will get a good 
man,’’ 

He sent for Duncan, and when he came 
it passed through the principal’s mind 
that he had never before seen two men 
together of so fine an appearance. The 
notable looks of Aranmore were well 
known, for it was a sight to see him every 
year at the Assembly, sitting not far from 
the moderator, his large frame bent for- 
ward a little, his hair white and thick, 
his eyes glowering or gleaming from un- 
der his brows, according as be was pleased 
or displeased. Mr. M’Coll was at this 
time in the prime of his youth. His hair 
was of a ruddy brown, his brow massive, 
his eyes changeful in expression as a wo- 
man’s, and yet full of a fire and sternness 
that were most manly. The principal 
marked that the height of the two men 
was equal, and that the eyes of the one 
were on a level with the eyes of the 
other. 

“It was not my intention to teach,’’ 
Duncan said, after Aranmore had spoken. 
“It is my wish to begin my work in the 
ministry with as little delay as possible; 
and yet,’’ he continued, looking at Mr. 





M’ Kenzie with a hesitation that was un- 
usual with him, “I am much drawn to 
your proposal.”’ 

Aranmore bent his gray brows upon 
him. “St. Paul,” he said, in his harsh 
voice, that was like the grating of a saw, 
“St. Paul went for three years into Arabia 
before he began to preach. It might not 
be unbecoming for you to hold back for a 
few months.” 

Mr. M’Coll stood still, considering. ‘‘I 
will come,”’ he said in a few moments, 
and they shook hands, and there was 
never a word of terms or anything else be- 
tween them at that time When Aran- 
more had gone, the principal looked after 
him musingly. 

**Duncan,”’ he said to the young man, 
for whom he had particular regard, ‘‘that 
is a great man, and a great churchman, 
and a great tyrant, and I will give you 
one piece of advice about him, for he will 
be either a powerful friend or a bad en- 
emy to you. Don’t oppose him, Duncan, 
if you can help it. ‘Bow to the log,’ as 
the old saying has it. In anything that 
does not touch the conscience, ‘bow to 
the log.’ ’’ 

When he came to reflect on the thing, 
Mr. M’Coll could hardly understand how 
he had consented to go to Isle Aranmore, 
He had made all his arrangements differ- 
ently, and he had pow to alter them and 
make others, and he had no desire for 
teaching, but was eager to begin the work 
on which his heart had been so long set. 
He seemed to have been suddenly moved 
by an impulse, as he never remembered 
to have been before, and he thought of 
the thing a good deal, for it struck him as 
remarkable, A ship sailed to Isle Aran- 
more Once a month, and he took the op- 
portunity of going by the next one. He 
had never been to the island before, al- 
though it lay out in the Atlantic only 
about thirty-five miles distant from his 
own home in Rhu Rannoch, and he had 
often seen the hills of it against the hori- 
zon on clear days. 

The weather was somewhat stormy at 
the beginning, but it calmed down on the 
last day of the voyage, and Duncan had a 
good view of the island as the vessel came 
near it. It was evening, but the light was 
good, and he stood for some time in the 
fore part of the ship admiring the fine 
wild coast. Presently his mind turned to 
what had been puzzling him. 

“Surely God knows what took me 
here,’’ he said, aloud, ‘“‘for I do not.”’ 
He was not aware that there was any 
one near him, and he was surprised when 
some one spoke from behind, saying, 
“Are you going to Isle Aranmore?’’ 

Mr. M’Coll looked round, and saw a 
young gentlewoman he had observed more 
than once since he came on board the ves- 
sel. She had a fair, pale face, and there 
was something in it and in her voice that 
seemed familiar to him, though he did 
know how that could be. Her hair was 
the color of bright gold, and she wore a 
small, thin chain of gold about her neck, 
and had the air aod appearance of a great 
lady. Mr. M’Coll took note of all this, 
though he had never been used to observe 
such things. 

“Tam going to Isle Aranmore,’’ he an- 
swered her. 

“What are you going to do there?” said 
the young girl, looking at him very 
straight, and speaking as though she 
had the right to put any questions she 
pleased. 

“IT am going to teach Aranmore’s two 
sons,’’ said Duncan. 

“Then how did I hear you say that you 
did not know why you came?”’ said the 
young gentlewoman. 

It was not usual that a stranger should 
put such questions, but it did not seem 
strange to Mr. M’Coll at the time; and 
neither did he feel it so when he began to 
speak to her more easily than he had ever 
spoken to a woman before, telling her 
how he had not wished for such a thing, 
and how he seemed to himself to have 
consented to it against his will. 

‘Perhaps you were afraid of Aran- 
more,”’ said the girl. ‘*Many people are 
afraid of him.”’ 

“T am notiafraid of Aranmore,’’ Dun- 
can answered tothat. ‘*Why should I be 
afraid of any one except my Maker?”’ 

The girl looked at him for a moment, 
and then out on the sea. “I do not 
think,’’ she said, as if musing to herself, 
“that lam afraid of God.’’ After a little 
she turned, and held out a small white 
hand ip a friendly way. ‘I am Aran- 
more’s daughter, Mr. M’Coll,’’ she said. 

Mr. M'Coll had not been long in Isle 
Aranmore before he discovered the truth 
of what the principal had said to him. 
Arapmore was without doubt a great man 
and a great churchman, but above all he 
was a great tyrant. In all the island bis 
word must be law and his will must be 
obeyed, and there was not a man that 
dared to oppose him. If he once said a 
thing, it was of no use to appeal to him 
or to expect that he might be moved. It 
would be as well to appeal to the hard 
rock, and many a man found that out to 
his cost. Had he not been on the whole 





a good and just landlord, the people of 
Isle Aranmore would have been badly off 
indeed. 

In his own household Mr. M’Kenzie’s 
rule was no less complete. His wife had 
been dead many years, so that there was 
no one to sbare it with him or to soften 
it. His two young sons were afraid of 
him, and in their hearts at war with him, 
and as they could get none of their own 
way openly, were minded to take it secret- 
ly. Mr. M’Coll got cold looks and forced 
courtesy from them at the first; but be- 
fore long things were changed, and there 
was not a hero in the world they would 
compare with him. Such feats of strength 
he could do as they had never seen before, 
and he had such fearlessness on sea or 
land as they had never known the equal 
of. They were young, foolish boys, and 
being so strictly brought up bad no liking 
for serious things; but Mr. M’Coli might 
be as serious as he pleased, and they 
thought none the worse of him. 

And in this respect he was the same in 
Isle Aranmore as he had been in college, 
working early and late at his books, and 
on Sabbath evenings preaching to the peo- 
ple with extraordinary power and accept- 
ance. There was no minister in this part 
of the island at the time, for Aranmore 
and the session could not agree on one 
that would please them. Aranmore was 
against the Patronage Act, which gave to 
the landlord the power of choosing the 
minister, and this being so, he would 
never use his own right as heritor, but sat 
in the session and voted with the other 
elders. Yet often the people could not 
but wish that he kept to the old way, bad 
as it was, for in the session everything 
must be done according to his will, and 
no one dared to go against him. The 
people had the appearance of freedom in 
their choice without the reality, for as 
soon as they were satisfied with a minis- 
ter and wished to call him, Aranmore 
would come down from Edinburg or Lon- 
don, or wherever he would be, and there 
would be a session meeting and he would 
overturn the whole thing, and the elders 
would be full of bitterness, and one would 
blame the other for something done 
wrongly, and yet none of them had the 
courage to defy Aranmore. 

So it came about that the church was 
vacant during this summer, and, as I said, 
Duncan preached, and although Aranmore 
said little, he was highly pleased, and did 
not interfere with the tutor in any way, 
which was the method he had of showing 
his regard. 

There was one, however, in the Great 
House who did not seem pleased with Mr. 
Duncan M’Coll, and that was Margaret— 
Arapmore’s daughter. Although she had 
spoken to him with so much kindness on 
the ship, she showed him no more favor, 
but from that day bebaved herself towards 
him with great coldness and pride. 

And if she was cold tou Mr. Duncan, Mr. 
Duncan was no less cold to her, for he 
found to his concern that her fair, proud 
face came between him and everything he 
did, disturbing all his thoughts and stud- 
ies, and even his sleep. This troubled 
him greatly, and he set himself to prevent 
it, giving himself little time for rest and 
thought, and working early and late so 
that he might fill his mind with more 
profitable images. 

At last things were so strained between 
them that it seemed as though the young 
gentlewoman put herself to pains to show 
how small was her estimation of Mr. 
M’Coll, whom all else in the island hon- 
ored so highly, and Mr. Duncan, being of 
a very proud nature, and conscious of the 
distance there was between them, and 
knowing it was of no use for him to think 
of her, showed a coldness and stiffness 
towards her which, to say the least of it, 
matched her own. And even the servants 
noticed how matters were, and wondered 
that a gentlewoman, who was like an 
angel of kindness to the poorest in the 
island, should treat Mr. M’Coll in such 
fashion, for, whatever the family he was 
of, his ways were the ways of a gentle- 
man, and there was not a grander lovuking 
man to be seen in the whole country, un- 
less it were Aranmore himself. 

Matters went on in this way till the 
time drew near at which Duncan was to 
leave Isle Aranmore; and, as that time 
came, there were great lamentations 
among the people about losing him, and 
Mr. M’Kenzie’s young sons begged and 
entreated him to stay longer with them, 
and Aranmore himself showed him a con- 
sideration such as he seldom showed to 
any one, letting it be seen plainly that he 
regarded the tutor as no common youth, 
but as a serious, weighty man, whose 
judgment and gifts were likely to have 
great influence in the Church before long, 
and that, too, on the right side. He 
seemed, indeed, to have won unusual 
kindness from every one except Mar- 
garet, and from her he had ceased to 
expect it. But now strange changes 
came to pass. 

One evening, when it had come to with- 
in a few days of his going, Mr. M’Coll 
met Aranmore’s daughter on a rough path 
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leading down a braeside to the sea, The 
young gentlewoman had a small, ajjj 
pieasure-boat of her own, which she Was 
accustomed to use very often, for she Was 
fond of the sea, and she was coming up 
from this boat when he met her, The 
path was narrow, and Mr. Duncan dre» a 
little to one side, and she passed by him 
as her custom was, with hardly so much 
as a look, 

It may be that her manner stung y, 
M’Coll, for, with all his wisdom, he on 
no more than young, or it may be that he 
had made up bis mind to speak to her be. 
fore he went away; but, at all events, h. 
stopped and asked her to wait and to hays 
patience with him for a moment. gh, 
turned and looked at him, with her fair 
face and her proud eyes, and he began 
and went on and told her many things 
very plainly—how he loved her, and yet 
had never troubled her with any hint of 
such a thing; and how she had ireateg 
him with less consideration than gh. 
showed the dumb animals, so that after 
all these months he had not so much as 
one word or look of common kindness to 
remember her by. He spoke in words 
that were like the rush of a torrent. and 
the girl listened with her head turned 
away, and not saying a word, 

“Do you think I do not know the differ. 
ence there is between us?’’ he said, with 
a serious heat, ‘Did you think | would 
have forgotten it so easily that I had neeq 
to be put in mind of it every hour of the 
day? Am I not a man made in the image 
of God like other men? I do not think 
myself worthy of such as you, indeed; but 
I tell you now, that if I had all the gold 
of Indies and all the pride of Aranmore 
I should not think myself any more 
worthy.” 

Margaret did not speak, and when Mr. 
Duncan had somewhat spent himself, and 
he saw her standing there so silent, with 
her head bent, he began asking her par- 
don. 

“Will you try to forget all that I have 


said amiss?’’ he asked; “and by the help, 


of God I will forget you.”’ 

Aranmore’s daughter seemed to sway a 
little, like a flower in the wind. 

“Do not do that, Mr. M’Coll,’’ she said, 
in a quick, low voice; ‘‘do not do that.” 

Duncan stood like one stupid, looking 
at her, for her tears were falling on the 
heather like rain. 

“T am sorry,’”’ she said; ‘I did not 
know—I love you, Mr. M’Coll.”’ 

Duncan gave a cry, and he fell on bis 
knees on the braeside, and kissed her two 
hands. 

“Oh, what have I done!"’ he said; 
“what have I done, my love, Margaret!” 

After a time, when they had come to 
some composure, Mr. Duncan said that he 
must now tell Aranmore, 

“Oh, Iam afraid!’ cried Margaret. “I 
am afraid!”’ 

“If you love me, Margaret,” said Dun- 
can, ‘I am not afraid of any one, I could 
face an army!”’ 

“I do love you, Duncan,’ said Mar- 
garet, ‘‘and that makes me afraid, for! 
know it will be nothing to my father.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A GREEK PLAY PILGRIMAGE. 


BY MABEL HAY BARROWS. 





Six Greek plays within a fortnight! 
Was it not enough to tempt one to cross 
the ocean? And if that were not sufi- 
cient inducement, there was the prospect 
of a refreshing voyage and the glory of 
England in the early springtime. 

All the spring poets who ever sang were 
echoed in the thrushes and blackbirds 
carolling in the sweet thorn hedges,—the 
finest hawthorne season in twenty year’. 
The riches of the kingdom were poured 
forth in gold of gorse and laburnum, and 
all the little chinks were filled with vio 
lets, cowslips and primroses, Every inch 
of earth seemed to be making holiday 
with fragrant blossoming. What a joy- 
ous welcome to one coming from the quiet 
of the sea! Straight from the fair harbor 
of Plymouth, through alluring Devon and 
smiling Berks to London and the box of- 
fice of the Lyric Theatre! Perhaps it was 
not strange that the manager smiled 
the enthusiasm of one coming so far, ¥b° 
had written from New York to reserve 
her seat for the Hippolytus, but the play: 
ers made her very welcome. 

There has been one great obstacle ‘0 
the way of producing Greek plays in Eng- 
lish; the translations that we have wet? 
not written for acting. So while many 
versions may be read with pleasure they 
cannot be spoken on the stage to adval- 
tage. Professor Gilbert Murray, bo¥ 
ever, is opening the way. Those of bi 
beautiful translations which have 4) 
peared and those on which he is now * 
work, will make the plays living to # 
English audience. This English versio" 
of the Hippolytus done in rhyming vers® 
is poetry, not mere translation, and if * 
times the wording makes the thoug 
more modern, it is still Euripides. 

Professor Murray not only supplied the 
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acting version of the play, but advised 
«ith Mr. Granville Barker as to all the 
details of setting and production. Miss 
Jane Harrison of Newnham, too, gave 
puch thought to the costumes and scen- 
ery, 80 that, while there was no attempt 
to make this an archwological perform- 
goce, there was at least, nothing that was 
out of keepiog, nothing inbarmonious. 
The simple scene, with the portal of the 
pouse of Theseus, and the rocks running 
gown (o the sea on the one side and up to 
the forest on the other, was beautiful in 
color. The costumes were in the main 
ssecessful, though the women of the 
chorus were perhaps rather too heavily 
dressed. 

One cannot linger over details, how- 
ever, in the consideration of the wonder- 
fal whole. What a reverent, sincere, and 
peautiful performance of a great play it 
was! The dangers of staginess and ro- 
mantic tendencies were carefully avoided, 
and though most of the actors were or- 
dinary professionals, with no experience 
of this sort of work, they did their 
parts with grateful simplicity. There 
were some, of course, who were not or- 
dinary in any way. Phaedra with her 
peauty, grace of movement, and tender 
soice, appealed strongly to one’s sympa- 
thies, and one shed tears for the lovely 
Artemis who ‘“twould weep if the gods 
could weep.’’ But the great moment of the 
play was the henchman’s description of the 
awful sea-wave, which, obedient to the 
curse of Theseus, dashed hisson Hippoly- 
tusto acruel death. Mr. Barker, in those 
few lines, poured such fire, such heart- 
break, into his recital, that it will long be 
remembered as one of the wonderful 
things of the stage. 

It is interesting to note here that Mr. 
Granville Barker was the first to play 
“the poet’? in Candida, and was selected 
forthe part by Mr. Shaw himself. Though 
avery young man he is not only a bril- 
liant and sympathetic actor, but a man- 
ager of skill, and has written and pro- 
duced several plays of his own. 

The great difficulty in giving a Greek 
play lies of course with the chorus, In 
our modern theatres we have no place to 
group effectively the fifteen persons who 
impersonate the bystanders, so the prob- 
lem of position has to be considered as 
well as that of music and choric evolu- 
tions. All the authorities disagree more 
or less when it comes to the management 
of the chorus. As Professor Goodwin 
ased to say, *‘Whichever way you do it, 
itis sure to be wrong; so I’m inclined to 
think I'd do it your way." 

In the Hippolytus the chorus was man- 
aged by Miss Florence Farr, who has the- 
ories of her own upon the subject. In 
connection with Mr. Dolmetsch she has 
devised a system of ‘‘cantilating,’’ or in- 
toning, with a very slight string accom- 
pauiment. The instrument used is a 
psaltery constructed by Mr. Dolmetsch 
after an ancient mode). The wire strings, 
which are suggestive of a zither’s tone, 
are struck singly, without attempt at har- 
mony. To the uninitiated, be it con- 
fessed, the instrument which is often just 
off the true, could be pleasantly spared, 
but there are those who feel that it adds 
musical interest to the performance. 
Miss Farr herself carries out her inter- 
pretation of the choruses in an attractive 
way. She recites the words over to her- 
‘elf in a singing way, with singing voice, 
using only the most ancient intervals. 
The rhythm is supplied by the verse. 
When the ‘‘cantilating’’ has thus taken 
form in her mind she writes down the 
tones, by a sort of tonic sol-fa method of 
her own, and proceeds to train the other 
members of the chorus. That is where 
the real difficulty begins. Her own in- 
terpretation is of course quite clear to 
her, but it is not equally clear to the 
others, and whereas she is voicing her 
own expression, the others merely repeat 
by rote, and as there is no melody to help 
the memory, the result is apt to be dis- 
astrous. And when a divergency of opin- 
ion as to the musical interval arises, then 
Comes the warning twang from the psal- 
tery,—and one wonders if that might not 
bave been the instrument, instead of a 
lute, which Kate, the shrew, broke over 
her master’s head! 

Miss Farr’s method is undoubtedly 
fective in her interpretation of the old 
Irish ballads and in rendering Mr. Yeats’s 
Poems, but it fails in the unison (or lack 
of it) of many voices. Apart from the 
nusical side, however, which was sympa- 
thetically planned, though undeniably 
Nonotcnous, the chorus was effectively 
bandied as to grouping, and relation with 
the principals, and preserved asimple dig- 
tity throughout. . 

The Hippolytus was given under the 
‘spices of the New Century Theatre,— 
one of the many English clubs formed for 
the uplift of the stage. The audience at 
‘ach of the several matineés, was com- 
Posed of the most interesting people in 
London, many whose names and faces are 
familiar on both sides the Atlantic. They 
vent away in many minds as to details, as 
“st always be the case with regard to 





Greek drama, of which we have such high 
and differing ideals,—but all impressed 
with the human majesty of Euripides. 
And having seen and shared the feeling in 
the audience, one is inclined to agree with 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, who believes, that 
there is a wider audience waiting for Eu- 
ripides than ever loved him before, and 
that, through him and the other Greek 
dramatists is still to come the salvation of 
the stage. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE COURSE FOR TRAINED NURSES. 

The Training School for Nurses at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital of recent 
years, under the guidance of its advisory 
board, has made great progress, At a re- 
cent meeting of the trustees of that insti- 
tution, a radical change was made in the 
course of instruction, Inthe future, the 
first four months of the three years’ 
course for nurses will be courses given at 
Simmons College. These courses will be 
chemistry, anatomy, physiology, bacteri- 
ology, sanitation and household arts, 
The subjects will be treated as follows: 

Household Arts, knowledge of the sci- 
entific principles underlying a healthful 
house. The application of these princi- 
ples, including methods, materials and 
results, with reference to time, strength 
and economy. 

Elementary Chemistry is devoted to the 
study of the principles of inorganic chem- 
istry and of the common inorganic and 
simple organic compounds, with refer- 





ence to their practical application to the] 


problems of nursing. 

Bacteriology is to give students a sound 
general knowledge of the distribution, 
form, appearance and behavior of bacte- 
ria; of the modes of development and dis- 
semination; and the methods for their 
cultivation and microscopic examination 
in the laboratory. The sanitary impor- 
tance of these organisms is emphasized, 
and their general and medical aspects are 
considered. Sterilization, pasteurization, 
disinfection, and the relation of microbic 
life to food materials are thoroughly dis- 
cussed, 

The course of anatomy and physiology 
is intended to make the students familiar 
with the structure of the body, both mi- 
croscopic and gross, and with the services 
of the various organs and systems in the 
life of the whole, 

In this manner the teaching which it is 
needful that a nurse should receive, as a 
foundation for her work in the hospital, is 
given before her course of training really 
commences, and not during that course 
as formerly. Student nurses receive their 
board, lodging and laundry free of charge 
during the three years’ course. They are 
required to pay iv advance a tuition fee of 
$50 and deposit $10 for breakage. No 
money allowance will be paid pupils in 
the future. For those who need financial 
aid, scholarships of $3100 each per year 
will be established, and these will be 
awarded in the usual manner. ‘he first 
six months of the three years will be a 
period of probation. The first four 
months will be spent at Simmons College, 
as described above; the next two months 
in the wards of the hospital. At the end 
of the period of probation, those who 
prove satisfactory are accepted and be- 
come pupils of the school, after signing 
an agreement to remain thirty months 
and to obey faithfully the rules of the 
hospital and the school. 

Pupils of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital Training School receive, besides 
the regular training in the wards of the 
hospital and the lectures given them 
there, three months training in obstetrics 
in maternity hospitals, three months 
training in private nursing at Corey Hill 
Hospital, Brookline, and at least one 
month of assisting in the operating-rooms 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
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JUST RETURNED FROM RUSSIA. 





Miss H. R. Fletcher, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs, O. O. Fletcher of Chieopee Falls, 
Mass., who has just arrived home from a 
stay of a year and a half in Russia, brings 
back a number of interesting facts con- 
cerning the stirring events of the past few 
months in that country. According to 
her, the masses of the Russians are op- 
posed to the war, although it is favored 
by the nobility. As a result of the war, 
the industrial situation is very serious, 
and is approaching a critical stage. Miss 
Fletcher says there is reason to believe 
that the assassin of Minister von Plehve 
is still alive, and being tortured in order 
to make him reveal secrets as to his ac- 
complices. The method of torture is to 
prevent the prisoner from having any 
sleep. 





Serious charges against the St. Louis 
incubator show managers have been made 
by a Brooklyn physician, Dr. Emil F. 
Hartung. He declares that the poor little 
mites of humanity, many of them full- 
term infants, have been disgracefully 
treated, and that the death-rate has been 
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so large that murder should be the term 
used in speaking of the deaths. Normally 
born babies, he says, have been kept in a 
temperature of 105 degrees, the boxes 
were improperly ventilated, the children 
were left lying in the sun, were fed im- 
properly, aud tiny babes were allowed to 
sit propped up for visitors to look at—a 
fine way of developing curvature of the 
spine. 
—-_7ore 


MRS. 8. 8S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Her sum- 
mer address is Ashland N. H., her winter 
address 17 Albemarle St., Poston. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says: ‘‘Mrs, 
Susan S. Fessenden is @ woman of many 
and varied gifts, but she is always at her 
best when on the platform. She hasa fine 
presence, a clear voice that can be heard 
in any hall, and perfect enunciation. As 
a lecturer, she is most logical and forceful, 
nor can she talk on any topic without 
elucidating it clearly, and winning her 
audience to her way of thinking.’’ 


Rev. George C, Lorimer, for many years 
pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, says: 
‘| regard an audience fortunate that can 
secure the services of Mrs. Fessenden. The 
dignity and graciousness of presence add 
charm to the richness of her thought and 
the eloquence of her speech. She is a 
noble defender of anoble cause. lalways 
hear her with profit and delight.” 


Rev. I. J. Lansing of Boston writes: 
‘‘Mrs. Fessenden is one of the ablest speak- 
ers among the gifted women of this coun- 
try. To great vigor of understanding and 
remarkable power of logical statement, 
she adds rare persuasiveness of utterance; 
and with the charm of ready and facile 
speech unites a noble and matronly dig- 


nity worthy of her high position and the- 


great cause which she represents. Having 
listened to her on several occasions, great- 
ly varied in type and demanding much 
versatility and adaptation, I must accord 
her in each and every instance the praise 
due to distinguished success. Combining 
with these gifts a correspondingly elevated 
personal character, I am honored in com- 
mending heras a highly endowed represen- 
tative of the great causes which she 
pleads.’’ 

Joseph Cook wrote of her: ‘‘Mrs. Fes- 
senden is one of the very few queens of 
the platform. She has wonderful intel- 
lectual balance, incisiveness and force, 
combined with the most winning and 
womanly grace and felicity of expression. 
She delights both the masculice and fem- 
inine auditors in any assembly of educated 
people. Her good judgment, good taste, 
courage, alertness and success, are all of 
the highest order.” 


Frances E. Willard wrote: ‘‘Mrs, Fessen- 
den has long been regarded by me as a 
most scholarly and statesmanlike speaker. 
It is her good fortune to have something 
to say, and to say it with clearness and 
conviction, wit and wisdom. Mrs, Fes- 
enden is an all-round reformer. She un- 
derstands the principles of the Progress- 
ive Movement and enforces them not only 
by cogent words, but thoroughly excellent 
deeds. Many of us feel that her field 
should be the nation rather than the 
nation’s most historic State.”’ 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell writes: ‘I 





heartily agree with the high opinion often 
expressed by Rev. Anna H. Shaw of Mrs. 
Fessenden’s abilities. Few speakers can 
match her in intellectual power, fine and 
dignified presence, wit, wisdom, and elo- 
quence. She has also shown herself pos- 
sessed of much ability as an organizer, a 
gift which many eloquent speakers lack,.”’ 


“FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthty Paper Published in London 














The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by DAvip SoskIcE 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
“Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Kussia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 





Unity, 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 


NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKIN LLoyp JoNEs & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, ALIceE Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Maribvorough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leafiets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leatiets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leafiets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, MA8s 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8S. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Contam of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
Sold at office of Woman's JouRNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, 





Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1, Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

3. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart’”’ talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia. 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OP SPANISH AMERICA, 


6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 





After April 1, te any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, “Pow is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?’ vr “Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ 


100 California Views, 10 Cents. 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 





E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho USzHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
lo lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ta wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
62nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 











HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 21, able to 
speak English, wants to do either housework or 
farmwork, but housework by preference. Ad- 
dress Nathan Nazarian,7 Parnell St., East Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
KANSAS. 


St. Josep, Mo., Serr. 3, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our Kansas Equal Suffrage Association 
will hold its annual session at Topeka, 
Oct. 12 and 13. We are this time pledged 
to ask for the submission of an amend- 
ment. We can win now if that is submit- 
ted. We want to have an enthusiastic 
convention—anything to keep the women 
awake on the subject. We shall hive a 
good program—good speakers who will 
inspire our women to work hard for the 
legisiative campaign. When once the 
question is submitted, our women will 
arouse ‘‘almost to a man.”’ 

My firm, Misses Kimber and Howard,”’ 
are special agents for the sale of Union 
Pacific lands. Our business keeps me 
here in St. Joseph a good deal, but I am 
crossing and recrossing Kansas most of 
the time, as we sell land in western Kan- 
sas, Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, and 
Utah. Our State secretary has an office in 
the Kansas Equal Suffrage Headquarters 
in ‘Topeka, and I direct the work. 

HELEN KIMBER. 


23 lU!lUh 


ILLINOIS. 


EVANSTON, ILL., Sept. 5, 1904, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our Evanston Political Equality League 
celebrated Lucy Stone’s birthday last Fri- 
day evening with music, flowers and 
speeches. In sending out invitations to 
our members and guests we enclosed for 
each the leaflet having a sketch of Mrs. 
Stone’s life. So all were well informed. 

The president, Mrs. Avis W. Grant, wife 
of one of our university professors and 
herself a possessor of a master’s degree, 
opened the exercises with appropriate re- 
marks as to the influence of Lucy Stone’s 
life in bettering conditions for women, 

Mrs. P. D. Harding told of Lucy Stone’s 
one year spent in Evanston over forty 
years ago. She told of her devotion to 
little baby Aliceand of her building little 
log houses out of twigs to amuse the baby. 
She thought Lucy Stone’s voice was the 
sweetest she ever heard, and remembered 
still that after her mother had called on 
Lucy Stone, she reported that she had 
seen a “true, noble woman.”’ 

Mrs. Grace Jones Boring read a | -tter 
written by Mr. Blackwell for the occasion 
and Miss Elizaheth Foster read one from 
Miss Blackwell. Both were so excellent 
that they were copied by the Evanston 
papers. 

In Miss Blackwell's letter she said the 
best way to honor Lucy Stone was to do 
some definite suffrage work. So, that 
eveving, we secured seven new members 
for the League, took thirty subscriptions 
for Progress, appointed Miss Elizabeth 
E. Foster chairman of committee for 
Woman's JourNAL Club, She secured 
two subscriptions on the spot. We also 
resolved to send a copy of a suffrage 
booklet, ‘‘Bench and Bar of Illinois on 
Equal Suffrage,”’ to all the teachers and 
ministers of Evanston. Plans were also 
made for a public address in the near fu- 
ture. 

During the discussion of business and 
the remarks about Mrs. Stone, busy fin- 
gers folded 300 letters and put in envelopes 
ready to be sent to various clubwomen to 
arouse their interest in woman suffrage. 

This club is organized on the plan 
recommended by Miss Laura Clay, to give 
money, do work, and to hold few meet- 
ings. We have thirty-five members, and 
during the past year have only held three 
meetings. Our constitution is about the 
shortest on record and provides for 
‘tmeetings to be held at such times and 
places as shall be decided upon by the 
four principal ofticers.”’ Cc. W. MCC, 








WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


Delightful beyond praise is Ben Blow’s 
sketch, ‘*lhe Ladies of the World’s Fair,”’ 
illustrated with portraits of nineteen of 
the twenty-two members of the board of 
lady managers, in the ational Magazine 
for September. Wittily and sympatheti- 
cally, in their own words, he depicts the 
woman real estate agent, the woman 
banker, the woman promoter, the wo- 
man politician, and other interesting mod- 
ern types represented in the group of 
women chosen from all America to repre- 
sent the social side of the World’s Fair. 
Joe Mitchell Chapple fills forty pages 
with other World’s Fair gossip—of art, 
of industry, of amusement, and of pictur- 
esque personalities, illustrating his letter 
with scores of odd and attractive pictures. 
In ‘Affairs at Washington”’ are full-page 
portraits of all the presidential nominees, 
of Mr. and Mrs, Grover Cleveland and 
William J. Bryan, and of other celebrities. 
Special articles, stories, and the Home 


department complete this interesting 
number. 
The first instalments of two serials 


mark the September number of the Critic; 
the one dealing with ‘The Literary Life,”’ 





by Laurence Hutton, and the other begin- 


ning a series on the cost of living in Eu- 
rope, by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, with a re- 
view of German domestic conditions, Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s work was prepared with spe- 
cial reference to the English reader, and 
appears in the Cornhill Magazine of Lon- 
don as well as in the Critic. Of scarcely 
less interest are the reminiscences by the 
Princess Radziwill of her aunt, Mme. 
Hanska, who married Honoré de Balzac. 
Among other articles worthy of remark 
are ‘‘A Unique Library,’’ by Cyrus Town- 
send Brady; “Edward VII. as Social 
Leader,’’ by Lady Jeune; ‘‘N’ York’s 
Good Enough for Me,’’ by Charlotte Har- 
wood, and *‘Good Old Hannah Glasse and 
Her Cook-Book,’”’ by Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. New York. 

Two hundred illustrations, all on coated 
paper, in a single number, registers high- 
water mark in magazine illustration. In 
addition to this, twenty-five articles cov- 
ering almost every phase and salient point 
of the World’s Fair, and al! of this in the 
most perfect form of magazine art—every 
photo-engraving re engraved by noted art- 
ist engravers; the paper and presswork of 
the best—all for ten cents. In its Sep- 
tember issue, devoted entirely to the 
World’s Fair, the Cosmopolitan has ex- 
celled its famous Chicago issue, which, 
after the edition was nearly exhausted, 
sold for one dollar a copy. New York. 


The September Atlantic upens brilliant- 
ly, with the first chapters of ‘‘Isidro,’’ a 
romantic novel by Mrs. Mary Austin, the 
scene of which is laid in Southern Califor- 
nia. R. L. Bridgman contributes a strik- 
ing paper upon the forces that make for 
universal amity, under the title, ‘*‘World 
Organization Secures World Peace.’”’ A. 
Flexner discusses ‘‘The Preparatory 
School’? in its relation to college re- 
quirements. The selections from ‘John 
Ruskin’s Letters to Professor Norton” are 
concluded, and Bradford Torrey furnishes 
a discriminating paper upon ‘William 
Hazlitt,’ his character and writings. 
Some complete short stories are ‘*The Ed- 
ucation of a Saint,” a medieval monastic 
romance by Mrs. Evangeline W. Blash- 
field, and ‘‘The Independence of Saburo,”’ 
a Japanese tale by Alice M. Bacon. Flor- 
ence Wilkinson, Elizabeth Phelps Ward, 
and Duncan Campbell Scott contribute 
unusual poems. Boston. F. M. A. 


—— SO 


WELCOMING THE STORK. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s heart 
must have been cheered by the announce- 
ment that the new apartment house in 
Harlem, at the corner of Anthony Avenue 
and Echo Place, which offers to welcome 
families with children, will have on the 
top floor a great playroom for the young- 
sters, and in the yard swings and other 
apparatus for play. She has been for 
some time preaching the doctrine that 
families with children would not be ob- 
jected to in apartment houses, if a special 
place at the top were set apart for the 
children to play in, so that their sports 
would not pervade the whole building. 





ee 


REQUISITES FOR BUSINESS. 


Library work is recommended to young 
women by Miss Mary D. Hopkins, of 
Brooklyn, who is at the head of one of 
the most prosperous educational agencies 
in the United States. She thinks there 
will bea great demand for that kind of 
service when the Carnegie libraries are 
completed. Miss Hopkins has earned 
the right to advise young girls who 
are training themselves for a business 
career. She began to work for her living 
six years ago as an office girl at the mu- 
nificent salary of $2.50 a week. Now her 
salary is a generous one. When asked 
what were the necessary requisites for 
young girls who wish to support them- 
selves ina big city, Miss Hopkins said: 
“They should acquire a firm foundation 
upon which to build their structure. As 
regards my field, let them study French or 
German, aud, if possible, learn stenogra- 
phy and typewriting. They should read 
the reports of the commissioner of educa- 
tion, and study the opportunities in this 
special line. Let them become familiar 
with the teaching in Alaska as well as in 
the States. They must be up to date on 
everything in the educational field. They 
must be determined, tactful, able, and 
honest in their dealings.’’ 


LOUCESTE 


And Cape Ann Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


| OUND Singto Fare, bee. 
. 75¢. 50-Trip Book, 











-from employers in this country, 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE. — Next 
week’s attraction at this playhouse will 
be the world-famous drama ‘‘L’ Article 
47,’’ a play discussed in dramatic circles 
more than any other on the stage. Clara 
Morris established this play in America, 
and her presentation of Cora, its leading 
character, made this great artist famous 
by the fidelity with which she depicted 
it. Miss Morris made some changes in 
the play as it came from the French dram- 
atist, Belot, and this version will be given 
here. ‘L’Article 47’ is announced for 
only a week, and chocolate bonbons will 
be given at the Monday matinée. 


TREMONT THEATRE.—Boston has never 
had a more pronounced theatrical success 
than the new Ade-Luders’ opera, ‘‘The 
Sho-Gun,” which began its third week 
Monday evening. Since the opening night 
the theatre has been packed at every per- 
formance, and the enthusiasm of the au- 
diences leaves no doubt as to the success. 
“The Sho-Gun”’ is the most magnificently 
mounted production that Henry W. Sav- 
age has offered Boston playgoers, and the 
piece is sure to enjoy unlimited prosper- 
ity throughout its engagement. The en- 
gagement of ‘'The Sho-Gun”’ is a limited 
one. 





Kp NOW READY 


Fall Overcoats 
"15 » “40 
Rain Coats 


15 » °30 


Also Fall and Winter Suits, new Styles 
now coming from our workrooms, 


Macullar Parker 
COMPANY 


400 Washington Street 




















TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


WANTED. 


September first, a rapid and thoroughly 
competent woman Stenographer and Type- 
writer, college graduate. Good prospect 
of advancement. Apply, stating experi- 
ence and giving references, to 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





COOK.—Armenian cook, who worked a year 
in Danvers Hospital, wants a place in private 
family or institution. Address John Manoukian, 
3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 20, who has 
been six months in this country, wants a place 
to do housework where he can learn English. Is 
described as ‘a good, honest fellow, willing to 
work.” Address Miss E. L. Brett, 14 Forest St., 
Middleboro’, Mass. 





AN AKMENIAN desires work in a store or 
ina house. Can give good references. Address 
H. K. Vorperian, 107 Gardner St., Lynn, Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.—A Greek, 27 years old, 
wants any work thathe can do. Isa graduate of 
Anatolia College, with good recommendations for 
character and industry from =o peat also 

or intelligence 

and faithfulness. Understands the care of 
horses; has taught school, worked on the electric 
cars, etc. Does not drink or smoke. Under- 
stands English, French, ancient and modern 
Greek, Armenian and Turkish, Could act as 
waiter, teamster, coachman, farm help, or gen- 
eral outside man to take care of garden and 
rounds. Address T. Y.,172 South Main Street 

rovidence, R. I. 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian boy of 18, former 
student of Aintab College, speaking a little tng- 
lish, wants to do housework where he can receive 
English lessons. Address George Dikranian, 
oe D.Kapelian, 361 Washington St., Dorchester, 
Mass. 





OFFICE WORK.—American girl, writing a 
good hand, wants to do office work. Good at 
writing, copying. etc. Address Miss MAry V. 
HIGGINS, Hotel Ideal, Waterford, St., Boston. 





FARM WORK. — Man who has done farm 
work in Egypt, can milk, and speaks a little Eng- 
lish, wantsa place on a farm. Address Charles 
Garabedian, 3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass, 





GENERAL WORK.—armenian of 25, who 
has been a chemist, a compositor, and a worker 
in a blind-factory, wants housework, farm work, 
orany employment that he can get. Has a cer- 
tificate as a chemist from the Patriarch at Smyr- 
na, and from the British Consul at the same 
city. Address D. Farrier, 2 May Place, off Oak 
St., Boston, Mass. 





$12.50. 
Cape Ann and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated station Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M..——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M. Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A.M ; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 











Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 








4RMENIAN ORPHANAGE,— The Arme- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
thirty years ago, urgently needs funds to contin- 
ue its good work. Contributions received by 
}ion. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 

Baghasarian, President Broussa Nat aang 
Broussa, Turkey. 


- Warren, Sept. 27, 28, 29 and 30. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytor Urron and Exizasetn J. Hauser. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following: 

California W. S. A., Los Angeles, in October. 

Illinois W. 8S. A., Chicago, Oct. 1. 

Minnesota W. S. A., Anoka, October 4 and 5. 

Ohio W. S. A., London, Oct. 12 and 13. 

Kansas W. S. A., Topeka, Oct. 12 and 13. 

N. Y. State W. S. A., Auburn, Oct, 17, 18, 19. 

Rhode Island W. 8. A., Providence, Oct. 20. 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Attleboro, Oct. 21. 

Michigan W. S. A., Jackson, Oct. 25, 26, 27. 

Iowa W. S. A., Sheldon, Oct. 26, 27, 28. 

Maine W. S. A., Portland, Nov. 1 and 2. 

Pennsylvania W. S. A., Philadelphia, Nov. 4. 

Maryland W. S. A., at Baltimore, Nov. 15. 

Kentucky E. R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18, 





It is recommenaed that 4 Memorial Organizatioa Fund, to perpetuate the memory 
of our pioneer workers, be established, by requesting clubs of less than fifty members 
to contribute one dollar; between fifty and one hundred members, two dollars: jj 
exceeding one hundred members, three dollars annually; said funds to be placed jp 
the hands of the National Treasurer. That twenty dollars from this fand be given to 
the club or individual under whose auspices a new club, of not less than twenty mem. 
bers, is formed, and after such club has been certified to by the Executive Committes 
of the State in which it is formed and has been in active existence for one year. The 
work must be done under the auspices of the State Association, where one exists 
without the assistance of a paid organizer.—Plan of Work. 

Era Club, New Orleans, $3. Warren (O.) P. E. C., 33. 

Baltimore City Club, $3. Girard (O ) P. E. C., $1. 

Bayonne (N. J.) Political Study Club, $1. Niles (O.) P. E. C., $1. 

Concord, (N. H.) W. S. A., 33. Anoka (Minn.) P. E. C., $1. 

Minneapolis P. E. C., 33. Civic Club, Hull, Iowa, $1, 





The president of the N. A. W. S. A. has called a Business Committee meeting at 
It is expected that all of the general officers will be 
here at that time, and it is quite needless to say that the entire Headquarters force ig 
looking forward with joyful anticipation to this important gathering. The Warren 
Political Equality Club is planning for a public meeting in the Opera House, and 
Mrs. Upton will give a reception at her home to enable the members of the local club 
to meet the distinguished visitors socially. 





The following States have reported that they have followed our president’s advice 
and organized at least four new clubs: New York, Ohio, West Virginia, New Hamp. 
shire, Oklahoma, and California, The last to report was West Virginia with clubs at 
Moundsville, with Mrs. Greenan as president, and at Benwood, with Mrs. Nora Dol. 
bear as president. May interest in organization increase with the attractiveness of 
the fall work! 





Reference has once or twice lately been made in this Column to Mrs. Adelaide 
Ballard, of Hull, lowa, as president of the Civic Club. Mrs, Ballard calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that she is the corresponding secretary, not the president, and we 
gladly make the correction. 





Miss Mary N. Chase, president of the New Hampshire W., S. A., commenced work 
in Iowa the first of September. She will probably remain three months. If Miss 
Chase is as successful in her Iowa organization work as she has been in her own 
State and in Vermont, the Iowa Association will be very greatly benefitted. While 
Miss Chase is absent, Miss Mary Quimby, New Hampshire’s able corresponding secre- 
tary, will go into the field and look after the interests of her own State. We have 
not, in our whole Association, two more capable or devoted workers than Miss Chase 
and Miss (Juimby. 





The National Conference of Charities and Correction will meet in Portland imme- 
diately following the National Suffrage Convention. Their dates will be from June 
29 to July 7. This arrangement will enable our women to hear the leaders of the 
Charities and Correction Conference in their own convention. 





Mrs, Ida Porter Boyer, of Columbia, Pa., has prepared the copy for the October 
number of Progress, which copy is already in our hands, It is our desire to have the 
October number mailed before the meeting of the Business Committee, The material 
for this number is excellent, and we predict that it it will be one of the most popular 
editions ever issued, If you are not a subscriber, now is the ‘‘accepted time.”’ 





Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, vice president-at-large of the Maine W. S. A., is on the edi- 
torial staff of the Portland (Me.) Telegram, and in that paper she writes as follows of 
the recent ‘‘Woman’s Day” at Ocean Park: 

**On Thursday a large party from Portland went to Ocean Park to attend the fifth 
Woman Suffrage Day in the Chautauqua course. It was universally conceded to be 
the best of the five. The weather was perfect, the compauy congenial, the addresses 
excellent and the dinner and coffee of the best. It was a picnic dinner, the ladies’ 
association at the park seiving coffee, The menu included golden wedding cake, and 
cake from the birthday party of an octogenarian, besides fruits of all sorts. The tables 
were beautifully decorated with late summer flowers. The exercises in the Taber- 
nacle opened with the Battle Hymn of the Republic. The Tabernacle had been made 
bright with the suffrage flowers. Deacon Wade’s tall sunflowers which are planted 
for this day making a fine showing. The program included a brief and cordial wel: 
come by the president, Mrs. Charles Day, a report from the National Convention by 
Mrs. W. F. Fernald, who in her quarter of an hour presented ‘a picture, a poem and 
an oration’ as one of her many admirers expressed it. An address on Civic Improve: 
ment and the Consumers’ League, by Dr. Ella M.S. Tandberg. Dr. Tandberg took 
her M. D. after she was a grandmother, and has recently received a license to preach 
from the committee on fellowship of the Universalist church. The doctor will take 4 
theological course and then be ordained as a regular preacher. Miss Koch read 
Samantha Allen’s Doin’ the Rose Act, with fine appreciation of Miss Holley’s humor. 
A little time was given to the discussion of Civic Improvement, in which Miss Colbur, 
Mrs. Thompson, Miss Fairfield, Mrs. Osgood and Mrs. Hamilton took part. A feature 
of the day was the observance of Lucy Stone Day, this being the first meeting since 
the anniversary of the birth of this great leader. Miss Burgess read a paper writtet 
by her mother, Mrs. N. P. Burgess, and Miss Helen Bates read a poem written by 
Mrs. Caroline Severance Rich, 

‘‘Among the Portland delegation was Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, State president: 
Mrs. Zenas Thompson, president Portland Equal Suffrage Club; Mrs. E. H. Osgood, 
vice-president at large; Miss Sarah F. Colburn, State superintendent of Enro!mett; 
Mrs. John E. Greene, Dr. Emily N. Titus, Miss Tappan, Miss Anne Burgess, officer 
of the State W. S. A.; Miss Vetta Merrill, secretary of the Portland Club; Miss Hele 
Bates, Mrs, Sewell C. Ripley, Mrs. G. B. MacGregor, Mrs. N. S. Gardiner, Miss Tit 
comb and Mrs. Quinby. 

‘Rev. Ida C. Hultin made the afternoon address, which was a strong, logica! arg” 
ment for the woman’s side of the question, filled with brilliant epigrams and illum 
nated with flashes of wit. An informal reception to Miss Hultin followed the address 
President Day was warmly congratulated on the success of the fifth meeting.” 


e ——— 
—— 








ARMENIAN STUDENT of 20 wants to Wor 


AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
mornings and evenings for his board, and atten 


fee mn ye for the press. Metaphysical and psycho- “ 
logical work a specialty. Difficult penmanship is | high school. President Lee, of the Fren 4 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship al- | ican College, where he has studied during 4 
ways of the best. Will revise and arrange all pest year, writes: ‘He has proved himself capt 
details if desired. Address Miss LORAINE FOL- le, faithful and trustworthy. [commend bim™ 
LETT, 22 Munroe St., Somerville Mass, the favorable consideration of any who may venip 
efficient service.” Speaks English, and writes © 
beautiful hand. Address R. N. SERAS!A%, 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 


PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care Americit 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterate 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 





GENERAL WORK.— Armenian of 21, speak- 
ing a little English, wants any kind of work he 
can do, Has washed dishes for three weeks ata 
Salvation Army refuge, and the S. A. Captain is 
pleased with him. Address Garabed Haroutun- 
ain, 3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 
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